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THE United States Supreme Court hy 

advanced to December 7 the Oregon 
minimum wage case which had bee 
scheduled on the court’s calendar for nes 
year. The Supreme Court of Oregon he 
already held the law constitutional [see 
Tue Survey for November 22, 1913] an 
the constitutionality of minimum wag 
legislation in America rests now with t 
fedéral court. 


S UFFRAGISTS and Prohibitionists, not 
to mention Republicans and Socialist: 
made gains in the elections. Page 167. 


BELGIAN relief work of all sorts ha 

been closely knit into a system adequ 
to handle any amount of money th 
America may give. The Belgians ai 
hungry today. Tomorrow they may b 
starving. Page 165. 


MINNESOTA has issued its first mint 

mum wage orders for women an 
children. They range from $8 to $9 a wee 
according to occupation and _locatio’ 
Father Ryan, pioneer in this field, tells o 
some of the difficulties of fixing wages a 
ceptable to both those who pay and tho 
who receive. Page 171. j 


FAMILIES of Canadian soldiers and 

reservists of several other nations have 
recruited the army of those already in dis 
tress from ante-bellum unemployment and 
the general slump following a period of 
overexpansion in Canada. Page 165. 


TWENTY-FIVE years of efficient neigh 
borliness celebrated by the New York 
College Settlement. Page 170. 


FRANK P. WALSH, chairman of the 

United States Industrial Relations 
Commission, calls a Survey editorial “cu 
ning and dishonest.’ His charges and the 
editorial in handy parallel columns. Page 
Vinee 


E,LECTION returns are slowly filtering im 

on Califorina’s forty-nine referendum 
measures. The fate of the red light abate= 
ment act is still in doubt. Something: 0 
the heavy odds against which its proposers 
fought. Page 166. 


VARIOUS. social aspects of the war im 
England, Ireland and Russia. Page 166. 


EW York’s City Plan Committee, of 
which George McAneny is chairman, 

is moving toward the adoption of a zone 
plan to regulate building, transportation, 
and living conditions in a city that hos- 
pitably shelters skyscrapers and farm 
houses, horse cars and subways. Page 173. 


FURTHER light on the case of the Ne r 

York state vs. the New York city Civil 
Service Commission. Friends of John A 
Kingsbury and Henry Moscowitz are begin- 
ning to coin epigrams on it: “The sys- 
tem vs. the merit system.” Governor-elect 
Whitman has intimated that the prosecitay oa 
state body may go soon after he reaches 
Albany on New Year’s day. Page 168, 
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; EETING UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
fh CANADA 


| 


| THatT THE European war in- 


‘cludes a great country next door to the 
\United States is often forgotten. But 
Canada has already felt the pinch of 


sending thousands of able bodied men 


\to the front and she is planning exten- 
sive relief measures to lessen the dis- 
tress due to war. 

“There will be three classes in Can- 
ada needing relief this winter,” points 


/out J. S. Woodsworth, secretary of the 


Canadian Welfare League; “first the 
of reservists and 
volunteers; second those who are thrown 


| out of employment as a result of the 


war; and third the ordinary cases of 
poverty.” 
The last named class can be taken 


|care of as usual by established agen- 


cies. As to the dependents of soldiers, 
Canadian government provides 
wives with a separation allowance of 
$20 a month. This is supplemanted 


wherever necessary by the Canadian 


| Patriotic Fund, a national organization 


formed at the initiative of the governor- 


_general of Canada to aid not only de- 
-pendents of Canadian volunteers, but 


families of English, French, Belgian, 
Servian and Russian reservists. With- 
in a few weeks four or five million dol- 
lars were raised throughout Canada. A 
association exercises general 


The Canadian Patriotic Fund is not 


primarily for unemployment caused by 
_war, although it will supervise the dis- 


tribution of any funds collected sepa- 
rately for this purpose. In Winnipeg, 
for example, where subscriptions to the 
Patriotic Fund are in charge of the In- 
dustrial and Development Bureau, 60 
per cent of $500,000 pledged for twelve 
months, commencing September 1, is 


_ given for wives and children of men in 


active service; and 40 per cent is given 
for families in distress through unem- 
ployment caused by war. 

It is almost impossible to differentiate 
unemployment due to the war and that 
due to industrial conditions. It is con- 


_ ceded that war or no war, Canada would 
_ have been faced this winter with a con- 


siderable amount of unemployment. Ac- 


- Vol. XXXIII, No. 7. 
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cording to Rufus D. Smith, secretary of 
the Montreal Charity Organization So- 


been temporarily 
war struck the 


ciety, Canada has 
over-inflated and the 
country in a period of reaction from 
speculative conditions. He pointed out 
that while a lowering of levels from 
speculative to real values is necessary 
for prosperity, it is a depressing adjust- 
ment at this time. 


THE RED CROSS NURSE 


Cartoon by Rogers in the New York 
Herald. Verses by Arthur Gaiterman 
in Collier’s Weekly. 


SHE goes amid the maddened press 
Of Teuton, Briton, Slav, and Gaul, 

Our Nation's White Ambassadress, 
The foe of none, the friend of all. 


Above the guns, above the cheers 
For Flag or Kaiser, Folk or King, 

The common cry alone she hears— 
The cry of humaw suffering. 


Still men will play the devil’s game 
Though all must lose and none may 
win, 
And still a foolish world’s acclaim 
Exalts the sworded paladin; 


But tears will fall and lips will pray 
And hearts beat warm in every land 

For her who saves while heroes slay. 
Oh, valiant soul; oh, gentle hand! 


Yi 
ZY Oris, 
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RGANIZING RELIEF FOR THE 
BELGIANS 


WirxH stories of Belgian suf- 
fering growing hourly in pitiableness, 
announcement was made at the end of 
last week that full co-operation had been 
arranged between the Belgian Relief 
Committee in this country and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. When the 
Rockefeller Foundation, a few days 
earlier, declared its determination to 
exert itself to the extent, if necessary, 
of millions of dollars for the relief of 
non-combatants in the various countries 
at war, assurance was given that this 
action would but supplement the efforts 
of the Belgian Relief Committee, of 
the executive committee of which Robert 
W. de Forest is chairman. 

The co-operation now established 
means the concentration in New York 
city of all money and food supplies in- 


“tended for Belgians, and the shipping of 


these into Belgium via Holland. For 
this the consent of the German govern- 
ment has been secured. The plan car- 
ries with it the co-operation also of the 
American Relief Committee in London, 
of which Ambassador Page is honorary 
chairman, and the co-operation of the 
Belgian minister at Washington and the 
American ministers at The Hague and 
at Brussels. 

In addition to the measures of relief 
initiated by itself, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation has arranged to provide a steam- 
ship pier, to charter ships, and to convey 
free of charge from New York to Bel- 
gium such supplies as the public may 
contribute. The Bush Terminal in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has consented to act 
as a receiving depot. 

About one million dollars, including 
that made available by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, is involved in this concen- 
tration. The fund of the Belgian Re- 
lief Committee increased by leaps and 
bound last week. On November 10 it 
stood at $401,420, including $30,000 re- 
ceived from the Boston Committee and 
different sums received from other com- 
mittees for whom the New York com- 
mittee is acting as intermediary. 

Ernest P. Bicknell, national director 


of the American Red Cross, is a 
member of the commission which the 
165 
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Rockefeller Foundation is sending to 
Europe to render expert opinion as to 
the time, place and means of affording 
aid most effectively. Mr, Bicknell has 
directed disaster relief for the Red Cross 
in this country for the past nine years. 

One of the most interesting phases of 
the present relief among non-combat- 
ants, so far as the meager information 
reaching this country reveals, seems to 
be the possibility of organizing it in 
some such familiar way as disaster re- 
lief has usually been organized. The 
war, it appears, may for this purpose be 
classed with acts of nature, such as 
floods, earthquakes and tornadoes. Like 
them, it robs people of their homes, their 
food and their clothing. It separates 
families and drives them to new places. 
All this it does, of course, on a scale 
never before equaled. 

As part of the emergency: relief in 
Brussels, 400,000 meals, reports the Rot- 
terdam representative of the American 
Relief Committee in London, are being 
served daily. People able to pay are 
charged five cents for a meal which 
costs fifteen. Rich and poor stand in 
line for these meals. It is the only way 
they can get food. 

The New Statesman (London), pre- 
sents a vivid picture of the economic 
perplexity confronting England as a re- 
sult of the Belgian migration. Possibly 
as many as a hundred thousand, says 
this paper, have landed at Folkestone 
alone. It is doubtful whether in all 
history, not excluding even the semi- 
mythical tribal migrations out of which 
the European nations are thought to 
have arisen, has there ever before been 
so extensive an uprooting of families 
from so small an area in so short a 
time. The New Statesman continues: 

“The prospect of getting any large 
proportion of our guests back to Bel- 
gium for many months to come is not 
hopeful. Many of them, we must con- 
template, will be in this country even 
for years. They are, nearly all of 
them, able and eager to work. 

“On the other hand, the prospect of 
an advent into the labour market of 
fresh tens of thousands of men and 
women seeking situations, just at the 
moment when we are striving to cope 
with hundreds of thousands of our own 
unemployed, must necessarily make us 
pause, whatever the nationality of the 
new-comers. We may properly do for 
the Belgians what we might wisely do 
for a similar number of British refugees 
who suddenly arrived» on our coasts 
from another country. There 
is no humanity, and no advantage, in 
putting Peter into employment at the 
cost of keeping Paul out. The Local 
Government Board and the War Refu- 
gees Committee are therefore justified 
in refraining from any organized at- 
tempt to get the Belgians into wage- 
earning situations, in keeping them 
away from the labour exchanges, and 
even in forbidding the kindly hosts who 
have taken in families from giving them 
-~work at wages. 


EFUND OF UNION OUT-OF- 
WORK BENEFITS 


_ THE use made of trade union 
organization by the British insurance 
act is more significant than ever now 
that the out-of-work benefits are such 
an important part of the measures taken 
to relieve or prevent distress due to the 
war. 

Part two of that act provides that any 
trade union, whether its members are in 
an insured trade or not, can claim a re- 
fund of one-sixth of the total sum 
which it expends on out-of-work bene- 
fits. Already over a million and a half 
trade unionists in most of the great 
industries are covered by this provision. 
Under war pressure, the maximum of 
twelve shillings, to which this refund 
was restricted, has been removed and it 
is now proposed that one-half, or even 
all, such expenditure shall be refunded. 

The cordiality of the unions’ co-op- 
eration with the voluntary war relief 
agencies is strikingly demonstrated by 
the South Wales miners. What they 
levy upon their members who are. at 
work for the support of their unemploy- 
ed membership they turn over to the 
Prince of Wales Fund, having the assur- 
ance that the fund will relieve the un- 
employed in South Wales. 

This arrangement, however, is criti- 
cised by those who demand that the gov- 
ernment shall deal directly with unem- 
ployment. These claim that part-time 
workers should share the benefits al- 
lotted to the unemployed. Unemploy- 
ment should therefore be measured not 
by weeks, but by days. 

No solution for low paid women 
workers is found except in a national 
grant to organized working women. 
This leaves non-unionists dependent for 
relief only upon local distress commit- 
tees. 


AR RELIEF MOVEMENTS OF 
THE IRISH 


CABLING FROM Belfast to the 


Chicago Daily News, John McBride re-~ 


ports keen interest and anxiety in Bel- 
fast and other centers of the linen indus- 
try in the north of Ireland over the Ger- 
man occupation of Ghent, because it is 
the chief port of export for Belgian flax. 
The Power Loom Manufacturers’ Asso-+ 
ciation, upon the urgent demand for the 
delivery of goods called for by govern- 
ment contracts, has decided that all its 
members shall be at liberty to work 
forty-five hours a week on all classes of 
goods, instead of forty hours weekly, 
the time limit on which the looms have 
been running since August 24. 

It is estimated that Ulster has sufficient 
flax to last into 1915. The Department 
of Agriculture and. Technical Instruc- 
tion in Ireland has issued a leaflet di- 
recting the attention of farmers to the 
fact that the cultivation of flax, will 
prove remunerative. 


_two ambulances 
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Belfast to date has subscribed $202. 
690 to the Prince of Wales’ Natio 
Relief Fund. Much attention is be 
devoted to the promotion of relief work 
for providing employment. The city 
corporation has decided in favor of a 
loan of $180,000 for the erection o 
lodging houses for workers, and a loa 
of $146,500 for the purchase of the aux- 
iliary workhouse known as the Abbey ~ 
Sanitarium. The erection of a new 
tuberculosis institute, the widening o 
suburban roads, and the erection of 
bridge will be done at an early date. 


Belfast is also busy forwarding gifts. 
and stocks of cigarettes to the British 
soldiers at the front, and sending blank- 7 
ets to the volunteers in the Ulste 
camps. A fund has been opened fo 
motor.ambulances for the wounded and 
have been equipped. re 
Each county has been invited to con- 
tribute a car having the name of the 
county inscribed on it. 

At the Belfast diocesan meeting the 
following resolution was passed: 


“In view of the tremendous issues 
of the present time, we, the clergy and ~ 
laity of the Down diocese, representing 
a population of 230,000 members of the 
church of Ireland, express our pro- 
found convictions that it is the duty of 
all the men and women of our race to 
take their share to the ufmost of their 
ability in the gigantic struggle for the 
liberty of mankind, in which the allies 
are now engaged.” | 


| 


a 
REVERSION TO SERFDOM ~ 
FEARED — 4 


Wartam TCHERKESOFF reports 
from Petrograd to the Chicago Daily ~ 
News, that about 4,000 civilians, be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and seventeen | 
when captured by the German army in 
Cambrai, Courtrai, _Noyon, and else-— 
where in France, were sent to the Rus- — 
sian frontier to dig trenches, or into 
Germany to gather the harvest. This, — 
he points out, was the way in which 
slavery was introduced into the Roman 
Empire. .It has reminded thoughtful 
Russians, especially those who witnessed 
the horrors of serfdom and the strug- 
gle for its abolition, of the Civil War 
for the abolition of slavery in America. 
These men, to whom the name of Lin- 
coln remains the emblem of democracy 
and justice, are asking themselves if 
the great republic of North America 
will not raise its voice against possible 
re-establishment of slavery. 


The Turkish government, before en- 
tering the war, made requisitions on the 
merchants, especially those of the Chris- 
tian faith, for flour, corn, rice, olives, — 
petrol, macaroni and other articles. At 
the same time the whole population, 
without distinction as to nationality or 
religion, has been ordered to deliver 
horses, mules, oxen, carts and other 
means of transport to the military au- 
thorities. 


| Legislature of 1911. 
| signed the bill after a public hearing at 
which no opponents appeared. 


‘| oy 


|) Welfare 
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{ALIFORNIA RED-LIGHT LAW 
STILL IN DOUBT 


A weEEK after the election Cali- 


fornia was still in doubt as to the fate 
of the referendum for enforcement of the 
red-light abatement law. With returns 
' | from 307 precincts out of a total of 4,585 
'||/still missing, the count stood 336,613 
favoring the law and 317,287 against it. 


With forty-nine referendum measures 


‘up for vote, the count is going very 


| slowly. 


» The bill was passed by the 1913 Legis- 


‘lature after a hard campaign of two 
years following a defeat before the 
Governor Johnson 


During the interval of three months 


| before the law was to become effective, 
| a referendum petition was circulated 
| and the necessary number of signatures 


obtained for referring it to a general 


‘| vote of the people before it could be 
| énforced. Subsequently 
|| that the genuine signatures on the refer- 


it was found 


endum petitions had been supplemented 


| by forgeries, but this fact could not 


prevent the holding up of the law until 
the general election of last Tuesday. 
Then began a long struggle to reach 


| ‘all the voters with the arguments for 
|and against the law. Not only did the 


advocates of the law have the disadvant- 
ages common to every volunteer group 


| fighting organized and unscrupulous 


enterprises, but they were forced to 


' combat a confusion of the red light 


abatement issue with the state-wide 


e prohibition campaign. 


When the prohibition forces found 
themselves facing an apparent transfer 
of the fight from the saloon to the elim- 
ination of the grape-growing industry, 


_they proposed amendments intended to 


obviate any injustice to the vineyard- 
ists. But they were too late. The word 
had gone out that “impractical reform- 
ers” were in the saddle, and the-slogan, 
“Vote no when in doubt,” gained ground. 
This reaction hit. the red-light cam- 
paign especially hard. 

Many unexpected difficulties were en- 
countered by the leaders of the abate- 
ment campaign. One of them had to do 


with the referendum method of voting. 


The opponents of the abatement law 
were quick to realize the advantage of 
confusing the issue by advising people 
who favored the law to vote “no” on 
their ballot (implying ‘‘no, I don’t want 
the law held up any longer by the refer- 
endum petition”), instead of “yes” 
(meaning, “yes, I want the law to be en- 
forced”). ‘Even speakers for the law 
became confused on this issue and, af- 
ter stirring addresses in its favor, con- 
cluded by advising their audiences to 
vote “no” on election day. 

The recall of Senator Grant, who in- 
troduced the abatement law in the Sen- 


ate in 1913, was felt through the impres- 


sion it created that one of the leading 


ATTENTION, MOTHERS! 


Poster of the Department of Child 
Helping of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, which is being shown this week 
at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality in 
Boston. 


advocates for the law was discredited. 
The fact was, he was elected from a 
district which included the red-light sec- 
tion and the brothel vote recalled him. 


LECTION RETURNS AND CLEVE- 
LAND TEACHERS 


ELection pAy brought to Com- 
mon-Pleas Judge William B. Neff of 
Cleveland, popular approval for his ac- 
tion of the previous Friday in senten- 
cing Superintendent of Schools J. M. H. 
Frederick to ten days in jail and a fine 
of $500 for contempt of court. Sentence 
was pronounced because Superintendent 
Frederick did not reappoint six grade 
teachers in the public schools in the face 
of Judge Neff’s injunction, issued last 
spring, to the effect that no teacher 
should be discharged because of activity 
in attempting to form a union. 

All six of the teachers who failed of 
reappointment had unquestionably been 
agitators for the union, which failed to 
materialize. Superintendent Frederick 
maintained, however, that he had had 
other reasons for his failure to reappoint 
them. His lawyers already have ap- 
pealed the case. In the meantime he 
has not served his sentence and the 
teachers are still without jobs. 

Cleveland lawyers deride Judge Neff’s 
sentence as without sound basis and a 
play to the galleries. He achieved tre- 
mendous publicity from an afternoon 
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paper which backed him and the’ teach- 
ers in the fight against the school ad- 
ministration. But that his success at 
the polls can be laid wholly to this pub- 
licity and to popular approval, previ- 
ously fanned by the same newspaper, is 
not established. For, although Judge 
Neff failed of endorsement by both 
Civic League and Bar Association, two 
other successful candidates for the Com- 
mon Pleas bench, Manuel Levine and 
Thomas M. Kennedy, also failed of this 
endorsement. Only one of the four en- 
dorsed candidates secured election. 
Judge Levine, it will be remembered, is 
known as the father of the Conciliation 
Court described in THE Survey for 
October 31. 

Whatever the outcome may be for 
Superintendent Frederick, the teachers 
have gained an upward revision of the 
salary schedule, voted by the Board of 
Education in September. 


OME OTHER ELECTION RESULTS 
LAST WEEK 


PERHAPS THE most striking suc- 
cess of a candidate was that of Meyer 
London who will go to Washington as 
the first Socialist congressman from 
New York—or from the East, for that 
matter. Although he was helped, no 
doubt, by some Progressive and Inde- 
pendent voters, New York newspapers 
have been generous in crediting him 
with beating the Tammany organization 
in one of its strongholds. Mr. London 
came to New York from Russia, twen- 
ty years ago, a boy of eighteen. For 
twelve years he has been legal advisor 
of the largest New York unions in the 
garment trades. He took part in the 
negotiations which settled the big cloak- 
makers’ strike, the first application of 
the protocol method. 

In Illinois the Socialists claim to have 
elected three members of the state legis- 
lature, in Pennsylvania one, in Wiscon- 
sin nine, in California four (one a 
woman), in Oklahoma seven, and in 
Massachusetts and Kansas one each. In 
Schenectady, however, the Socialist vote 
was only about half of its total at the 
time Mayor Lunn was elected a few 
years ago. 

Seven states voted on women’s suf- 
frage. Two, Montana and Nevada, 
adopted it. Nebraska defeated it by a 
narrow margin, and Missouri, Ohio, 
North Dakota and South Dakota more 
decisively. 

On prohibition six states balloted. 
Four went dry—Washington, Colorado. 
Oregon and Arizona. Two, Ohio and 
California, voted wet. 

Arizona voted for capital punishment, 
although fifteen condemned murderers 
had been reprieved pending the election. 

In Illinois, Raymond Robins, Progres- 
sive candidate for United States Sena- 
tor, ran third. Gifford Pinchot, running 
for the Senate from Pennsylvania, was 
heavily defeated by Mr. Penrose. 


HENRY MOSKOWITZ 
President 


THE NEW YORK MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, DEFENDANTS 


LASH OF THE ROUTINEERS AND THE INVENTORS 
Cc OVER THE MERIT SYSTEM—By WINTHROP D. LANE 


THE INVESTIGATION of the New 
York Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion by the State Civil Service Com- 
mission, with its excursive inquiry into 
the city Department of Public Charities, 
which began September 18, continues 
with no hint of immediate conclusion. 

Counsel for the state commission has 
attempted to show by evidence that the 
duties of the special examiners of char- 
itable institutions, whose work was 
described in THE Survey last week, did 
not entitle them to exemption, and that 
the manner of their exemption was im- 
proper. 

Exemption was granted to these posi- 
tions under that clause of the municipal 
civil service rules of New York which 
permits the exemption of “any person 
engaged in private business who shall 
render any professional, scientific, tech- 
nical or expert service of an occasional 
and exceptional character to any city 
officer, and the amount of whose com- 
pensation in any one year shall not ex- 
ceed $750.” 

The state commission has tried to 
prove that the duties of the special staff 
do not answer to the description in this 
clause. It has sought to establish the 
point that there is no difference between 
their work and that regularly performed 
by the permanent examiners of the de- 
partment. 

It has tried also to prove their in- 
competence. Crippled and idiot chil- 
dren discharged from institutions 
through the activity of the special staff 
have been put on the witness stand as 
exhibits, and the parents of these chil- 
dren have followed with complaining 
stories of the methods used in inducing 
them to take their children from insti- 
tutions or to contribute to their support. 

One case of which much has been 
made is that of Helen Bonzan, a desert- 
ed woman whose child was in an insti- 
tution. The story drawn from her on 
the stand was that she was earning $5 


ALEXANDER KEOGH 


The Civil Service 
Investigation in 


New York 
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Second of a series of articles, 
the first of which, Humanizing 
the Work of a Department of 
Public Charities, was published 
in THe Survey for November 7. 


a week and that one of the special ex- 
aminers demanded of her $5 a month, 
which she agreed to pay to keep her 
child in the institution. Asked where 
she got the $5 for this purpose, she 
said: “Well, I took it off as much as I 
could from my mouth. I was not eat- 
ing just that.” 

The official records of the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities report a dif- 
ferent story. It runs: “Helen Bonzan 
was working as a domestic in a home 
at Arverne, L. L, earning $5 per week, 
and in addition securing her mainte- 
nance. When the investigator asked 
her about the support of her boy, she 
voluntarily agreed to pay $5 per month 
for his support in the institution, which 
amount would leave her, net, $15 per 
month, in addition to her maintenance.” 

The manner in which exemption was 
granted to these positions has also been 
attacked. The Department of Public 
Charities, represented by William J. 
Doherty, second deputy commissioner, 
laid its request informally before Presi- 
dent Moskowitz, Commissioner Keogh 
and Secretary Belcher on July 7. 

Mr. Moskowitz and Mr. Belcher were 
new to the work of the commission, 
but Mr. Keogh, who had been a mem- 
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ber of the preceding commission, de- | 
clared that the exemption could prop- | 
erly be extended under the rule already | 
quoted. Mr. Doherty left with the un- | 
derstanding that this was the unani- | 
mous view of those present and that 
he could at once employ the special 
force needed. ; 

The commission did not formally ap- | 
prove the exemption until August 12, a — 
month after the special staff began work. 

Whether this course of events con- 
stitutes so serious a violation of civil 
service law as to justify punishment at — 
the hands of the state commission is oné — 
of the matters that that tribunal will de- — 
cide. 

So much for the special examiners of 
the Department of Public Charities; — 
other matters have claimed attention at 
the hearings. The state commission © 
and its procurers have stretched a drag _ 
net not only over the official record of 
the city commission but over the acts 
of its employes as well. Testimony has 
been elicited tending to show that pro- 
visional appointments have been made ~ 
for periods exceeding the statutory lim- _ 
it. Persons unsuccessful in passing ex- — 
aminations have complained about the ~ 
time permitted them in which to an- 
swer questions, about the qualifications 
of those who examined them, and about 
the marks they received. Other evi- — 
dence has been submitted to show that 
persons employed under specific desig- — 
nations have been used to do work in- 
consistent with their titles. 

The state commission notified the 
local commission on August 21 that it 
had decided to inspect the latter’s rec- 
ords. In the New York Tribune of that 
same morning, Dr. Meyer Wolff, a mem- _ 
ber of the state commission, 'was quoted 
in a lengthy attack on Mr. Moskowitz 
and Mr. Kingsbury. Dr. Wolff, it must — 
be borne in mind, was presently to act 
as one of the judges on a semi-judicial 
body that would be called upon to weigh 
impartially evidence bearing on the 
very, acts he discussed. Here are por- 
tions of the interview 
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THE NEW YORK STATE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, PROSECUTORS 


_ “Dr. Moskowitz, although protesting 
__ volubly his devotion to the principle of 
_ the merit system of appointment as es- 
tablished under civil service, has openly 
winked at the violation both of the let- 
ter and spirit of the law.’” 
Referring to the exemption of exam- 
iners, Dr. Wolff was quoted as saying: 


““T charge that these positions were 
_exempted by agreement at a secret con- 
ference of representatives of two de- 
partments, Municipal Civil Service and 

_ Charities, before any formal application 
for the exemption was made.’ 

““T charge that the State Civil Serv- 

| ice Commission had only twenty-four 
hours notice that such an application 
was to be acted upon—too short a time 
to oppose the consummation of the deal. 
_ I charge that through exempting the 
positions an eligible list of competent 
candidates of these positions was passed 
over.’” 

Although Dr. Wolff was credited by 
the Tribune with having spoken “re- 

luctantly”, he has never publicly dis- 

claimed the interview. Moreover, when 
asked point blank by the writer he re- 
fused to say that he had-not made the 
remarks. When the hearings began, 
counsel for the municipal commission 
asked unsuccessfully that Dr. Wolff be 
| disqualified on the ground that he had 
prejudged the case. 
i Let us now look at the characters of 
the two commissions involved. 
; The state body, whose present mem- 
_ bers were appointed by Governor Sul- 
zer January 1, 1913, is itself resting un- 
der charges of violating both spirit and 
letter of the civil service law. These 
charges, now before Governor Glynn, 
were made last March by the Civil 
Service Reform Association. 

Four main offenses are alleged: first, 
that the commission has given so much 
attention to routine matters and has de- 
layed action so long on requests for 
changes in the classification, that its cal- 
endar has become heavily overcrowded ; 
second, that not only was there no valid 
excuse for most of the ninety-five ex- 
emptions made by the commission in 


1913 (a record equalled only three times 
since 1900), but also that in making 
some of these exemptions the commis- 
sion was “consciously or unconsciously 
a party to a scheme to take care of a 
number of political workers, whose 
qualifications for appointment were gen 
erally regarded as utterly lacking”; 
third, that the commission permitted 
thirty-six appointments under a rule al- 
lowing the waiving of competition when 
the position to be filled demands “pe- 
culiar and exceptional qualifications of 
a scientific, professional or educational 
character”, and that among these were 
such positions as court messenger, a 
stenographer, a billing machine operator 
and a building inspector; and fourth, 
that the commission have employed many 
relatives and close friends in various 
positions, always without examination. 

The state commission has answered 
these charges in a communication to 
John G. Saxe, counsel to the governor. 
Although not denying, in the main, the 
acts cited in the association’s statement, 
it seeks to justify many of these on the 
ground of exigency. The charge of 
nepotism is answered by the state- 
ment that other commissions an@ state 
officials have employed friends and re- 
latives in subordinate positions. 

The association, in reply, declares that 
the commission’s defense ‘“‘seems to us 
on its face wholly to fail to meet the 
charges of the association. The 
commission seems to fail utterly to ap- 
preciate the seriousness of its actions in 
approving the employment of its rela- 
tives and friends. A commis- 
sion engaged in cultivating graft is not 
a commission which should be permit- 
ted to endure.” 

In contrast with this record of the 
prosecuting body, the record of the de- 
fendant becomes significant. During its 
brief, time in office the city commission, 
under the leadership of President Mos- 
kowitz, has discarded the idea that its 
function is to be a mere administrator 
of routine and has undertaken to make 
the city a wiser employer of labor, to 


be the city’s own employing expert. 

In doing this it has adopted the con- 
scious policy of turning to recognized 
experts for help in examinations. Thus, 
the first practical test for playground 
worker given by a New York commis- 
sion was planned by fifteen recreation 
experts. The scope of examinations for 
the prison service was defined in co-op- 
eration with five penologists. Repre- 
sentatives of the Academy of Medicine 
helped with the physical tests in vari- 
ous examinations. Specialists from pri- 
vate charities helped draft the new ex- 
amination for examiners of charitable 
institutions. 

The commission has tried to make pro- 
motion easier. It has clipped one year 
off the term of service required before 
clerks are allowed to take promotion ex- 
aminations. Special training for higher 
positions is being made more available 
for those now in the service. The uni- 
versities, colleges and high schools of 
the city are being urged to provide 
courses for this purpose. 

The commission is trying to stimulate 
in city employes more than a perfunc- 
tory interest in the city’s government. 
By conferences with both organized 
and unorganized workers, and by co- 
operation with the Mayor’s Committee 
on Employes’ Relationship, it is trying 
to learn the opinions of the rank and 
file on such matters as classification of 
duties, pensions, grievances, etc. 

It has sought a more effective pub- 
licity. One result of this has been a sav- 
ing estimated at $10,000 annually. An- 
other is that examinations are now be- 
ing taken by many who before never 
saw an advertisement. The old method 
reached few but the chronic examina- 
tion takers; the new method reaches as 
wide an audience as does any commer- 
cial advertising in the newspapers. 

Such. are the two commissions op- 
posed in this investigation. We have 
seen what is the ostensible nature of 
their clash. Next week the remoter, but 
none the less vital, elements of the 
struggle will be brought to the front. 
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\ QUARTER CENTURY OF ACTIVITIES OF THE 


ELIZABETH WILLIAMS 


For sixteen years head worker of the 
College Settlement 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago seven 
college women went to live in a stately 
old hoyse squeezed among slums and 
saloons in the most corrupt and congest- 
ed district in New York city. 

“Who are they?” one loafer on the 
corner was heard to ask another. “Oh, 
some kind of big sister,” was the reply. 

That house at 95 Rivington Street 
was the birthplace of the College Settle- 
ment, and those college women were 
pioneers who brought to the cramped 
East Side sunny fellowship, warm sym- 
pathy, and the desire to mould there 
brighter homes, fuller lives and new 
ideals of citizenship. 

On October 31, the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the College 
Settlement by these women was cele- 
brated. At a great public dinner, city 
officials and settlement club children, 
“old timers” and present residents, “up- 
town” friends and Jewish neighbors told 
of the influence of the settlement on 
their own lives and of its helpfulness and 
purpose in the community. 

Among the college women who be- 
came the first residents at the settlement, 
Vida D. Scudder and Helen Rand (Mrs. 
Lucius Thayer) had seen something of 
English settlements; while Jean Fine 
(Mrs. Charles Spahr), the first head 
worker, and Jane E. Robbins had been 
associated with Stanton Coit in his work 
at the Neighborhood Guild, another set- 
tlement on the East Side. 

In those first years the days were full 
of the spice of adventure as well as the 
drudgery of painting floors, washing 
windows and shoveling snow. A library 
was established in the front parlors, 
baths were sold at five cents each, and 
as the bath sign was the only ostensible 
means of the settlement’s livelihood the 
neighbors were greatly interested in the 
prosperity of the “business.” 

In the basement Emilie Wagner de- 
termined to teach music to poor chil- 
dren. Pianos sprang up in the halls and 
ash cans served as violin stands. The 


back yard of the house was known as 
“scupping school,” the little foreigners 
of German and Jewish extraction using 
the old Dutch word for swing, and it 
was perhaps the first public playground 
in the city. , 

Twenty-five years have changed the 
College Settlement inwardly and out- 
wardly. The Germans who lived there 
when the house opened have been pushed 
northward by the Jews; the church next 
door has become a synagogue; now Ita- 
lians are hedging the Ghetto. And as 
the population has changed it has become 
more dense—over a thousand to a block 
on all sides. 

Although the original house, “95” as it 
is familiarly called, is still the headquar- 
ters of the settlement, there is another 
house on Ludlow Street where kinder- 
garten, cooking school, and girls’ clubs 
meet, and a boys’ club house and gym- 
nasium on First Street. With the set- 
tlement pointing the way and testing the 
community needs, the old institutions of 
library, bank, baths and music school 
have been taken over by public or other 
private organizations which can more 
efficiently conduct thei. 

A Carnegie Library two blocks away 
supplants the parlor book cases; a Pen- 
ny Provident Bank protects East Side 
pennies; large public baths on Allen 
Street and at the University Settlement 
replace the settlement scrub; a Music 
School Settlement graduated from the 
basement studio; and although the “scup- 
ping school” is still the only playground 
in the immediate vicinity, Seward, Cor- 
lears and Hamilton Fish parks have been 
sown among the seething tenements. 

In place of clubs wrecked by hood- 
lums and gangsters, each settlement club 


THE COLLEGE SETTLEMENT 


Landmark among the tenements and 
pushcarts of the restless East Side 
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is now a little self-governing grou 
which regulates the conduct of membe 
with an iron hand and provides goo 
apprenticeship for the later responsibil- | 
ities of citizenship. A group of little } 
fellows applying for admission to the | 
house, named the unconscious purpose | 
of every settlement club when they de- 
scribed their own. “The aim of our 
club,” they wrote “is to civilize us.” 

The civilizing process which goes on 
in the winter at the settlement is con- 
tinued in summer at Mount Ivy, a co- | 
operative “country club” in the Ramapo | 
Hills. Here club members of a respon= 
sible age are permitted to put up 
tents or erect bungalows where they 
are free to come and go as they are 
able. In summer the week-day popu- 
lation at Mount Ivy numbers about 115,/ | 
growing to 175 at week ends and even’ 
to 200 on special holidays. 


while the focus of its activity shifts from 
one community need to another, the © 
spirit of the settlement is the same spirit 
of light-house keeper in a turbulent sea ~ 
of humanity that has radiated the East 
Side these twenty-five years. And © 
through its residents this spirit has been © 
carried to other settlements and to other © 
cities. Lillian D. Wald of the Henry 
Street (Nurses) Settlement, for cam 
ple, made the College Settlement her — 
home for the first two months of nurs-~ 
ing in East Side homes and Mary K. 
Simkhovitch of Greenwich House was/ 
there initiated into settlement life. 

At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the College Settlement, its — 
friends are contranthdl with the choice 
of cutting down work or of establishing 
it on the sound financial basis it has | 
earned the right to expect through a 
quarter century of faithful service. With 1 
old residents making valiant efforts to 
raise money, good friends contributing 
and club boys and girls pledging five © 
cents a week per member until mort- 
gages are paid, about $50,000 has been 
raised in cash, pledges, and mortage 
cancelled. But $50,000 more is needed 
to assure the work permanence. | 

; 
; 
; 


As Elizabeth Williams, the head work- 
ef, points out: 


“Tt is no light task to enter the lists 
against saloons, dance halls and gam- — 
bling joints which flourish with the sup- 
port of a vice trust that overlooks no 
opportunities to lay hands on the unsus- 
pecting immigrant. Its backing is © 
prompt, sure and firmly established. 

“Not so that of the settlement. Last 
summer the funds gave out and the gym- — 
nasium was closed. What happened? — 
The children were driven to the streets — 
—the boys resorted to a nearby candy — 
store kept by a notorious gunman, who 
set to work by all the devices known to 
his trade to get them into his clutches. 
Painful evidence of his success are al- 
ready to be seen in many a boy. 

“Tt has been a hard fight ison the 
beginning both to protect the individual : 
and to change his environment.” 


minimum wage legislation. 


its first wage orders. 
ordinary ability as follows: 


rate is $8. 


i THE MINIMUM wage law of 
| Minnesota authorizes the Minimum 
_ Wage Commission to establish advisory 
_ boards to assist in the task of determin- 

ing living wages for women and minors. 

Accordingly the commission set up early 

in the present year three such boards, 

one for the mercantile and one for the 
manufacturing concerns in St. Paul and 

Minneapolis, and one for both these in- 
_dustries in Duluth. Each of the three 
_ boards was composed of employers’ and 

employes’ representatives in equal num- 
| bers, together with a third group repre- 
senting the general public. The Twin- 
_ Cities boards were in existence about six 

-months, and the Duluth board about five 
months. 

The law requires that the represen- 
tatives of employers and of employes 
_ shall be selected by these respective 
_ classes “so far as practicable.” The com- 

mission, however, found that this plan 
was not practicable. After consultation 
_ with leading employers, the commission 
_ itself chose the employers’ representa- 
_ tives. Quite properly they were all em- 
ployers. 

In the matter of employes’ represen- 
tation, the commission was even less 
able to carry out the spirit of the law. 
_ Not only did the employes fail to select 
_ their own representatives, but a sufficient 
number of them could not be induced to 
serve on the boards. Of the ten mem- 
bers representing the employes on the 
mercantile board in the Twin Cities only 
two were working girls in the ordinary 
sense. Two were welfare workers em- 
ployed in department stores, and the 


, 


, HE TASK OF MINIMUM WAGE BOARDS IN MINNE- 
SOTA—By JOHN A. RYAN, sv. paut sEMINARY, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


SOME of the difficulties of deciding upon a wage which will be acceptable 
ae to both employer and employe are here described by Father Ryan, author 
of A Living Wage, and one of the foremost authorities of this country on 


As this article goes to press, the Minimum Wage Commission has issued 
They fix the remuneration for women and minors of 
In mercantile establishments, telephone and 
telegraph occupations, and all office work, $9 a week in cities of the first class; 
$8.50 in cities of the second, third and fourth classes, and $8 in all other 
parts of the state; in manufacturing, laundry, and restaurant and hotel occu- 
pations, twenty-five cents less than the foregoing rates, except that the lowest 


Tee as the wage orders were to be issued, Mr. Lindeke, the employer mem- 
ber of the commission, resigned; consequently, the orders were made by 
only two of the three members of the commission. 
state have made a further attempt to prevent the operation of the law by 
petitioning the district court of Ramsey County for an injunction to restrain 
the commission from giving effect to the orders that it has issued. 
grounds of the petition are the alleged unconstitutionality of the law—EpirTor. 


The employers of the 


The 


other six were club women. On _ the 
manufacturing board only one was an 
employe. In Duluth the employes’ repre- 
sentation contained, I believe, a some- 
what larger proportion of working girls. 

The refusal of the girls to go on the 
boards seemed to be due partly to un- 
willingness to face the dilemma of either 
incurring the displeasure of their em- 
ployers or betraying the interests of 
their fellow employes, and partly to gen- 
eral timidity, diffdence, and lack of 
energy and interest. As a matter of 
fact, at least one of the two working 
girls on the mercantile board voted 
against an adequate minimum wage, 
and the single employe on the manufac- 
turing board was absent when the wage 
recommendations were voted. The em- 
ployes who were members of the Duluth 
board apparently displayed greater in- 
terest and courage. All the club women 
who represented the employes invariably 
worked and voted for adequate minimum 
rates, ; 

The facts narrated in the foregciug 
paragraph suggest that in many locali- 
ties the time has not yet arrived when 
working girls can reasonably be ex- 
pected to defend the interests of thcir 
sisters On minimum wage boards. This 
measure of industrial democracy is not 
practically attainable where working wo- 
men are unorganized, and have not de- 
veloped a spirit of industrial solidarity 
and, class loyalty. At one of the ses- 
sions of the mercantile board, one em- 
ployer declared that the girls themselves 
had not asked for the minimum wage 
law, that it had been enacted at the be- 
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hest of “well meaning outsiders,” He 
was, of course, correct in this statement. 
In many industries working women will 
for a long time to come be in need of 
considerable stimualtion and assistance 
from without in their fight for industrial 
justice. And a very considerable amount 
of such outside assistance may very ap- 
propriately come from the more fortu- 
nate members of their own sex, 

The efforts of the advisory boards to 
ascertain the minimum cost of living for 
working girls brought out many interest- 
ing and instructive facts. Substantial 
agreement concerning the proper al- 
lowance for clothing and miscellaneous 
expenses was found to be less difficult 
than the average person might expect. 
In the mercantile board the subcommit- 
tee on clothing reported three estimates, 
the lowest of which was $2 per week, 
and the highest $2.35. The average of 
the three estimates was $2.20. Four of 
the six members of the subcommittee of 
the manufacturing board agreed upon 
$1.92 per week as the proper minimum 
cost of clothing. It was generally 
recognized that this item of expendi- 
ture is somewhat higher for store girls 
than for those employed in factories. In 
the matter of miscellaneous expenses, 
such as carfare, health, vacation, laun- 
dry, etc., the subcommittee of the mer- 
cantile board reported a minimum cost 
of $1.81 per week, while the subcom- 
mittee of the manufacturing board 
agreed upon $1.90. 

The task of determining the minimum 
cost of board and lodging was consider- 
ably more difficult. This was due main- 
ly to two causes: first, the fact that 
the cheapest boarding houses were very 
limited in number; and, second, the ques- 
tion whether all girls may reasonably be 
required to live two in a room. More 
than six hundred boarding and rooming 
houses in St. Paul and Minneapolis were 
visited and carefully examined by agents 
of the commission. Of these, some 
nineteen or twenty offered room and 
board for $4 per week or less. Only a 
minority of them, however, were re- 
ported to the commission as “satisfac- 
tory.” 


N the discussion of this subject by 
the subcommittee of the mercantile 
board, the two employer-members con- 
tended that the requirements of the 
minimum wage law would be observed if 
the advisory board should recommend 
$4 per week as the minimum cost of food 
and lodging. The investigation, they 
pointed out, showed that this element in 
the cost of living could be obtained for 
this weekly expenditure. Other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee insisted that 
the purpose of the law would not be at- 
tained unless the allowance for board 
and lodging were placed at a figure 
which would enable the whole number 
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of working girls who lived away from 
home to obtain decent accommodations. 
It was certain that the total number of 
places offering suitable board and lodg- 
ing at $4 a week would accommodate 
only a small fraction of the working 
girls “adrift” in the twin cities. 

The analysis of the returns made by 
the commission’s statistician showed that 
the figures most frequently submitted 
by the six hundred and odd places 1n- 
vestigated were as follows: for board 
and room in same house, one person per 
room $5, two persons per room, $4.50; 
for board and room in different places, 
one person per room, $5.50, two persons 
per room, $4.90. Inasmuch as practical- 
ly all the rooming-houses, that is, the 
places furnishing room without board, 
are located downtown, and inasmuch as 
fifty cents a week had already been al- 
lowed for carfare under the head of 
miscellaneous expenditures, an allow- 
ance for board and lodging on the basis 
of the boarding-house rates ($5 single, 
and $4.50 double) would be about 
equivalent to the higher rates in room- 
ing-houses and restaurants with carfare 
deducted. 

Some of the members of the mercan- 
tile board were of the opinion that suf- 
ficient accommodations for all the girls 
living “adrift” could be had for $4.50 a 
week or less in boarding-houses, and for 
$4.90 a week or less in rooming-houses 
and restaurants, provided that all were 
willing to live two in a room. Some of 
the employers contended that it was 
reasonable to require all girls to live in 
this manner. Some of the other mem- 
bers maintained that this was not a 
reasonable requirement in the case of 
all; for many girls are unable to obtain 
a suitable roommate, while others are 
so opposed to this arrangement that they 
would prefer to live in an unheated attic 
room, or go without sufficient nourish- 
ing food. 

The majority of the mercantile board 
finally decided that an allowance of $4.80 
per week would provide good accommo- 
dations for all who were willing to live 
two in a room, and would probably 
cover a sufficient number of single room 
places to care for those who had reas- 
onable grounds for declining the double 
room arrangement. The majority of the 
manufacturing board adopted the recom- 
mendation of $4.75 per week. The cost 
of decent board and lodging in restaur- 
ants and rooming-houses exceeds these 
figures, but, as already noted, the ex- 
cess was offset by the allowance for 
carfare. 


© BVIOUSLY, these estimates are in 
some sense a compromise. On the 
one hand, there are some places where 
satisfactory room and board can be ob- 
tained for less; on the other hand, it is 
possible that not all the girls “adrift” 
could be accommodated at or below 
these figures. 
The employer members of the mer- 
cantile board proposed that the mini- 
mum wage recommended be $7 per week. 
They defended this proposal on the 
ground that $7 dollars a week is a de- 
cent living wage for all girls living at 
home, and that these constitute the great 
majority. It is true that a girl can live 
at home, and pay her proper share of 


the family expenses, at an outlay of 
from $1 to $2 less than the same stand- 
ard of living would cost her away from 
home. The co-operative features of 
family life in the matter of room, laun- 
dry, and some other items of expendi- 
ture, easily make possible this amount 
of saving. 

To the objection that a minimum ad- 
justed to this standard would leave the 
girls who were “adrift” insufficiently 
protected, whereas the law was enacted 
especially for their protection, the em- 
ployers responded that the number of 
girls living away from home who were 
getting less than living wages even now 
was so small that they should be pro- 
vided for otherwise than by establish- 
ing a wage so high as to cause great 
hardship not only to employers but to 
employes who would not be able to earn 
the legal minimum. 

The majority of the mercantile board 
refused to entertain this novel interpre- 
tation of a living wage. At the final 
meeting, the board adopted by a ma- 
jority of eleven to nine a recommenda- 
tion of $8.65 per week as the minimum 
cost of living for experienced female 
adult workers. Of this sum $2 was al- 
lowed for clothing, $4.80 for board and 
lodging, and $1.85 for miscellaneous ex- 
penses. Since, however, the members 
voting in favor of this proposal were 
less than a majority of the full mem- 
bership of the board (25) their recom- 
mendation had no forinal validity. 


Y a majority of nine to four the 
manufacturing board recommended 
a wage of $8.75 per week. In this esti- 
mate the weekly cost of clothing was 
put at $1.92, board and lodging at $4.75, 
and miscellaneous expenses at $2.08. 
The Duluth board adopted by a vote 
of 16 to 2 a recommendation of $8.50 
per week. Both of these latter recom- 
mendations have legal validity, inasmuch 
as the majority by which they were 
adopted was likewise a majority of the 
full membership of the respective 
boards. ~ 

It should be noted, however, that the 
Minnesota statute does not require the 
Minimum Wage Commission to adopt 
any recommendation of an advisory 
board. In most of the other states hav- 
ing minimum wage laws the commis- 
sion can not put into force any rate that 
has not previously been recommended 
by this agency. The commission may, 
indeed, reject any particular rate pro- 
posed by an advisory board, but it must 
ask the board to submit another rate, or 
it must establish a new board for the 
same purpose. It can not set up a rate 
independently. 

In Minnesota the commission may es- 
tablish minimum wages without the in- 
tervention of any advisory board, and 
even when it has set up such a board, 
it may reject the recommendations of 
the latter, and proceed to fix whatever 
rates it pleases. Hence the Minnesota 
commission is free to establish a wage 
in the twin cities which may be neither 
$8.65 nor $8.75, and a wage in Duluth 
which need not be $8.50. These op- 
tional and purely advisory features of 
the Minnesota boards seem to have dis- 
tinct advantages. On the one hand, they 
permit the commission to fix rates that 
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are likely to be more uniform than if | 
the Commission were restricted to the | 
recommendations of advisory boards, 
and they facilitate and simplify the work 
of the commission. Thus, the estimate 
of the Duluth board was $8.50, and of 
the manufacturing board of the twin |} 
cities $8.75; yet the cost of living in | 
Duluth is apparently slightly higher | 
than in St. Paul and Minneapolis. The | 
commission is able to correct discre- 
pancies of this kind without going to | 
the trouble of referring the matter back | 
to the old boards or setting up new | 
boards. 

Too often the recommendations of the | 
boards are likely to be compromises 
which are sometimes higher and some- | 
times lower than the commission would 4 
approve. Moreover, there are some | 
situations in which the commission 4) 
would find the establishment of boards i 
peculiarly difficult; for example, in thea 
smaller cities scattered throughout the | 
state. On the other hand, the fact that | 
the commission has the power to set up | 
advisory boards enables it to get in- — 
formation about conditions and opinions 
which it could not obtain as fully or as 
easily without their assistance, and | 
throws upon the boards a part of the - 
responsibility for whatever wage rates 
are finally adopted. re 


i 
IGH DEATH RATE IN MINE 
: 
. 


ACCIDENTS - 


ACCORDING TO a report which 
has just been issued by the United © 
States Bureau of Mines, the number of 
men killed in and about quarries in 
1913 was 183. The death rate per 1,000 — 
employed was 1.72, as compared with’ f 
1.88 during 1912, showing a decrease of 
14 per cent. | 

Albert H, Fay, engineer of the bureau, 
states that in France the fatality rate 
for quarry accidents is seldom more — 
than one in every 1,000 men employed, 
and in the year 1912 was even less than 
one. In Great Britain, for. the ten 
years 1895 to 1904, the rate was 1.09 
for every 1,000 men employed. 

“Our higher death rate probably re- 
sults from less stringent regulation and 
less systematic inspection,’ says Mr. 
Fay. “The workers have ample light 
and ai. and are not exposed to the risk — 
of roof falls. Yet the fatality rate in 
open quarries in the United States is 
even higher than in many of the coal or 
metal mines of foreign countries.” 

The fatality rates in metal mines was 
also reduced during 1913 to 3.54 as 
against 4.19 for 1911 and 3.91 for 1912. 

This gradual reduction is largely to 
be accounted for, Mr. Fay thinks, by the 
introduction of safety appliances, better 
supervision and a more strict enforce- 
ment of rules of the mining companies. 


a Posts 


COMPANY STORES 


The New York City Railways Com- 
pany has in operation three stores at 
which their employes can buy meats, 
groceries, vegetables, etc., at actual cost 
to the company, including the selling 
cost. All supplies are sold for cash, and 
must be carried home by the employes, 
doing away with the expense of de- 
livery wagons. About 65 per cent of 
the total sales consists of meats. 
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| New York city, through a re- 
cently appointed commission, is engaged 
| in an undertaking which, if carried out, 
| will involve a great transformation of 
| the city. And if the plan succeeds it 
| will establish a precedent to which other 
_| American cities will doubtless look. 

_ In drafting legislation dealing with 
the physical development of a city, a 
| given regulation has applied to the 
|whole city, there being no officially 
_ recognized difference between the thinly 
| populated fringe and the thickly popu- 
' lated center. What New York proposes 
| is to district the city and then apply dif- 
| ferent regulations to districts of differ- 
ent character. 

It is expected that several classes of 
| districts will be suggested, each class 
_ with its own set of regulations as to 
height, area, and placing of buildings. 
_ Moreover, some districts will probably 
‘be suggested for exclusively residential 


| purposes and perhaps others for exclu- 
sively industrial uses. 

} The idea is the same as that carried 
| out successfully in the so-called zoning 
of German cities. In the United States 
| several western cities, Los Angeles and 
| Minneapolis for example, have already 
'| established residence districts, and in 
California the courts have upheld this 
use of the police power. In the case of 
New York the problem is unusually dif- 
ficult and complicated, but the need also 
is unusually pressing. The advocates of 
| the districting plan point out that the 
| rule of one regulation for the whole 
| city, and that of necessity based upon 
conditions existing on the lower East 
| Side and in the financial district, is palp- 
| ably absurd. The fact that a small-area 

_in lower Manhattan has developed build- 
ings that turn the streets into canyons 
and make each others’ lower floors un- 
| rentable is urged as a very good reason 
why a similar development should be 
prevented elsewhere. 
| Some leaders among the real estate 
men, perhaps to their own special ad- 
vantage, advocate the districting plan. 

Experience has shown that lack of regu- 
lation leads to some constant and serious 

losses. The new skyscraper not only 
darkens its neighbors: it empties their 
offices, it fills the streets and transit 
lines with masses of people who can not 
_ be adequately provided for, it over- 
_ burdens the sewers and water mains, it 
tends to diminish the value of nearby 
property. Analogous arguments are ad- 
vanced against the tall tenement house. 
Yet under the rule of one regulation it 

spreads unchecked across the open fields 
_ to the city’s farthest border. But a dif- 
' ference is pointed out between the tall 
i office building and the tall dwelling; the 


CIVICS 


| EW YORK’S COMMISSION TO RECOMMEND BUILD- 
ING REGULATION BY DISTRICTS 


former, if surrounded by adequate open 
spaces, keeps its advantages and loses 
most of its disadvantages, the latter re- 
mains as little of a home as ever. 

New York’s effort toward districting 
is due largely to Edward M. Bassett, 
chairman of the first Heights of Build- 
ings Commission and now\ chairman of 
the new commission that is making the 
detailed studies upon which definite dis- 
tricting recommendations will be based. 
Chief sponsor for the project is George 
McAneny, formerly president of the 
Borough of Manhattan, now president 
of the Board of Aldermen. 

Mr. McAneny secured the appoint- 
ment of the first commission, whose only 
powers were to investigate and report. 
When its report was submitted the next 
step was an act of the Legislature con- 
ferring upon’ the municipal Board of 


Estimate and Apportionment the power 
to district the city after investigation 
and holding public hearings. This pow- 
er the board passed on to a committee 
of, its own members, known as the Com- 
mittee on City Plan, of which Mr. Mc- 
Aneny is chairman. It also appointed 
the new commission on building districts 
and restrictions composed of experts and 
others especially interested to make the 
detailed studies needed. Mr. Bassett is 
chairman of this commission. 


The critical time will come when the 
City Plan Committee, on the basis of 
the studies made by the commission, 
seeks to actually impose the district 
regulations. Then there will undoubted- 
ly be many individuals who will believe 
that they are being deprived of a legi- 
timate hope of profit. The leaders of 
the movement have already done more 
than many of their friends thought pos- 
sible in securing a strong public back- 
ing for their project. 


A POLLING PLACE IN WISCONSIN 


Gis Pc CENTER PAGEANT: THE SCHOOL HOUSE AS 


Four THOUSAND people recently 
participated in an enthusiastic dedica- 
tion of the public school house as the 
real “community capitol” of Sauk City, 
VWiseensma spat. 1Of ae socral Center 
Pageant the people took the ballot-box 
from the Town Hall to the public school, 
to celebrate the use of the school house 
as a polling-place. In the Town Hall 
the ballot-box stood between the iron- 
barred jail door and the fire truck; in 
the school house it was placed between 
the pictures of Washington and Lincoln. 


A multitude of painted Indians, pic- 
turesque French, Yankee, and German 
settlers, and townsfolk, joined in the tri- 
umphal procession which carried the 
ballot-box through the dusty streets, 
singing Markham’s Brotherhood: 


“The crest and crowning of all good, 
Life’s final star is Brotherhood. 
To this event the mighty ages ran, 


Make way for Brotherhood! Make 
way for Man!” 
The occasion also celebrated the 
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school principal's new office as civic 
secretary of the town—the inauguration 
of the chief educator as the community 
leader. The growth of the communal 
activities of Sauk City are primarily due 
to the social spirit and efficient leader- 
ship of this school principal, M. T. 
Buckley. The civic secretary is to or- 
ganize and direct social, civic, and edu- 
cational activities for all the people of 
the town. 


CITY PLANNING 


HELD UNDER THE joint auspices 
of the League of California Municipali- 
ties and the University of California Ex- 
tension Division, the first California 
Conference on City Planning met at Del 
Monte, October 12 to 15. With an at- 
tendance of nearly two hundred, prin- 
cipally city officials, the discussion con- 
cerned chiefly what city planning means 
and how best to go about starting prac- 
tical work in California cities. 

One of the principal sessions of the 
conference was held jointly with the 
City Attorneys’ Association. At this 
meeting a lively debate arose over pro- 
posed legislation. The conference 
recommended to the Legislature for pas- 
sage a law making mandatory, as in 
Massachusetts, the establishment of city 
planning commissions in all cities and 
towns of the state; also an act for the 
establishment of a state city planning 
commission, similar to the Massachusetts 
Homestead Commission, to assemble in- 
formation on city planning work in 
other cities and in Europe to study hous- 
ing conditions and to stimulate the local 
commissions. 

A resolution was also passed com- 
mending the University of California 
on its Municipal Reference Bureau and 
requesting the establishment of compre- 
hensive courses in city planning and 
housing. 

The conference was organized on a 
permanent basis by delegates from the 
city planning commissions of California 
city councils, commercial bodies, civic 
leagues, and improvement clubs, real es- 
tate associations, housing, industrial, im- 
migration, and harbor commissions and 
societies of engineers and architects. 
While the first year of its work will 
largely be taken up with organization 
and legislative campaigns, both munici- 
pal and state, committees expect to give 
active support to all local community 
and social programs. 

The officers for the first year are: 
president, Percy V. Long, city attorney 
San Francisco; first vice-president (to 
be chosen from Los Angeles); second 
vice-president, Duncan McDuffie, Berke- 
ley City Planning Committee; secretary- 
treasurer, Charles H. Cheney, member 
National City Planning Conference. 

The executive committee, which in- 
cludes the officers, has been so formed 
as to have representation from many 
cities of the state. Several members 
are identified with local city planning 
commissions or committees. The office 
of the secretary is at 1120 Crocker 
Building, San Francisco. 

The conference will meet annually at 
the same time and place as the League 
of California Municipalities. 


Cy ciry‘pra CONFERENCE ON 


PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


Ria TOWN AT THE PANAMA- 


AN EFFORT is now under way to 
present at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion an exhibit of Road Town,—which 
is nothing less than a new kind of a 
city invented by Edgar Chambless. 
Thus far Road Town has existed only 
in the mind and book of its inventor, a 
man who believes he has found the phy- 
sical means for a better civilization. 

The authorities of the Panama-Paci- 
fic Exposition have offered him free 
space in the division devoted to social 
economy in the Education Building, or 
outside that building if he is able to 
build his exhibit on a large enough 
scale. He was also offered free space 
to build a sample of Road Town as a 
concession, this being the only excep- 
tion to the rule of the exposition to 
charge concessionaires for space. But 
it is characteristic of the man that he 
did not accept this offer. He believes 
so thoroughly in Road Town as a means 
for social betterment that he wants the 
exhibit to be free in order to give every- 
one a chance to see it and thus spread 
the idea. 

For the building of a model, Mr. 
Chambless is trying to raise from five 
to thirty thousand dollars. To provide 
the best auspices for the exhibit, to 
propagate the movement for the adop- 
tion of his idea, and to safeguard it 
against exploitation :in a way which 
would deprive people of its largest use, 
he hopes to form a permanent organiza- 
tion, 

Road Town in the words of its inven- 
tor is a “line” city projected through the 
country—not a town or a rural com- 
munity—but having manv of the advant- 
ages of both. It is a continuous house, 
its basement providing the means for 
transporting passesgers, freight parcels 
and all utilities which can be carried by 


ROAD TOWN 


The drawing shows the scheme of 
a “straight line” city by which. it is 
proposed to combine urban and rural 
advantages on. lines of transportation 
and communication. 


pipe or wire. Its continuous roof-way | 
would form a promenade for pedes- | 
trians and bicyclists. 
try on both sides of this me 
house, the inhabitants would have plenty | 


spaces, as well as vegetables and other 


with it to 4 degree “line distribution of | 
population.” I 
bless is to utilize and develop this as | 
effectively as possible, 
his book [reviewed in THE Survey for } 
January 21, 1911]. “i 


| 
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With open coun- } 


of light and air, with gardens and play | 


farm produce close at hand. 
Modern transportation 


if 


al 
has brought | 
The plan of Mr. Cham- } 


as explained in} 


That the sort of city development ad- | 
vocated by Mr. Chambless is making its | 
way elsewhere is evident in news which } 
comes from Spain. At a Congress im } 
Madrid, organized by the Association 
for the Progress of Sciences, a report | 
was recently submitted on the “straight 
line city,” La Cividad Lineal. Its first 
fundamerital principle was stated as 
“adaptation of the form of city to the 
railways. Transportation is the first re- | 
quisite tor any population and it is 
cheaper when the form of the city fol-_ 
lows a straight line.” The report points | 
out that the straight line city is adapt- | 
able to every country whether thickly - 
populated or not. And the co-operation | 
of the state and municipality is sug- 
gested. \ 


EIGHBORHOOD SUPPORT FOR | 
SOCIAL CENTERS 


i 

yy 

SUPPORT, BOTH in money and 

in personal service, is contributed by 
the people themselves in their use of the — 
Brooklyn public schools. The People’s | 


Institute of Brooklyn has issued a | 
pamphlet, entitled How the People Pay — 
Their Way, giving an account of the 
seven social centers established by the | 
institute in as many public school build-_ 
ings in Brooklyn. The pamphlet shows — 
that in the Commercial High School, 
where music was furnished by well- 
known artists, the people contributed, 
through collections taken up at each per-_ 
formance, $397.27 toward a total ex- 
pense of $596.88. é 

At the Manual Training High School, © 
where concerts of an equally high order 
alternated with public discussions, | 
$456.91 was collected toward a cost of 
POSS see heat 

At the Bushwick High School, where 
music was given weekly with exhibitions 
of selected motion pictures, there was a_ 
slight profit. Here the center was hand- 
ed over to a competent committee of — 
residents in the locality of the school. 
This committee has since developed 
other activities, such as social dancing 
and orchestral and dramatic clubs, and 
put the school center on an entirely self-_ 
supporting basis. The funds for its sup- 
port are derived entirely from the par- 
ticipants in the above-named activities. — 

Local groups have already sprung up — 
around each social center, whose mem- 
bers are infused with the right spirit 
and propose to develop their respective 
centers to the utmost. 

The institute lays great stress upon 
the organization of local committees as 
the administrative bodies, some central 
group as the institute itself, for example, 
acting in an advisory capacity. 


OT with any pride of authorship, but with 
‘ unashamed acknowledgment that the writing 
18 his and expresses what he personally believes, 
"the editor of Tur Survey reprints within a month 
/a rather long editorial [p. 177]. That editorial 
.jhas been assailed as ‘‘cunning and dishonest,”’’ 
i) with being ‘‘inexplicable from the standpoint of 
) disinterestedness and straight thinking,’’ ‘‘a mas- 
ter-piece of artful service and special pleading.’’ 
.. The man making these charges is Frank P. 
»4| Walsh, chairman of the United States Commission 
\) on Industrial Relations; a man selected for a posi- 
"| tion calling for the exercise of rare qualities of 
‘) penetration, judgment, and courage; a position 
singularly equipping him to speak with authority 
(as to the subject-matter of that editorial, for it 
concerned the work of the commission of which he 
‘, is chairman; a man, moreover, who has thrown 
| himself into public-spirited causes in Kansas City 
| and Missouri and has fought knavery and corrup- 
| tion; a trial lawyer, moreover, of great prowess. 
_ The letter in which he sets forth his charges and 
q marshalls his quotations exhibits his skill in the 
last named capacity—no small reason for reprint- 
ing the editorial alongside; for without it, even the 
editor of Tur Survey might feel himself convicted 
out of his own mouth. 


t R. WALSH would have people believe that 
a the editorial was an attack on Charles Mc- 
Carthy, an ‘‘appeal for initial condemnation”’ of 
’ Mr. McCarthy’s personal equipment as director of 
investigations for the commission; that it was a 
| belittling of the scheme of joint public inquiry 
_ into industrial relations; that over against this, it 
was a ‘‘clever advocacy’’ of the Rockefeller 
_ Foundation’s private inquiry in this same field; 
/ and that this editorial attack bore some relation to 
i prior refusal on Mr. Walsh’s part of money 


i 
i 
y 


from certain private sources for which the editor 
| of Tun Survey acted as spokesman. 

| None of these things are true: they are utterly 
_ without foundation or excuse. 

Mr. Walsh disputes the statements, made by the 


alignment (affecting staff, headquarters, and re- 
- sponsibility) in the early summer, bringing the 
- eommission’s investigations into Mr. McCarthy’s 
hands; that up to that time the work had been at 
‘sixes and sevens; that for example, the commis- 
sion had failed to treat the most tense strike zone 
in America (Colorado, where the Rockefeller inter- 
ests are at stake) in a way commensurate with its 
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editor of Tur Survey, that there was a general re- © 
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importance as a ‘‘great laboratory exhibiting in 
masterful detail that industrial unrest which was 
prime subject-matter for the commission.’’ 
These things we reaffirm. The denial, consider- 
ing its source, has weight; but the statements, to 
the best of our knowledge and belief, are correct; 
the illustration of failure in Colorado pertinent. 


URTHER: as the man in whom authority was 

vested by his fellow members, responsibility 
for this record rests, in the last analysis, on no 
other shoulders than those of Frank P. Walsh. 
In bringing the varying membership of the board 
to a working basis, in dealing with Congress and 
the public, in negotiating with employers and em- 
ployes in a way which has elicited the co-opera- 
tion of their organizations, in quick grasp and in- 
cisive handling of testimony before the hearings of 
the commission, he has shown signal ability. But 
he has been conspicuously lacking in making that 
ability count in the executive grind of managing 
staff and investigations. Whether Mr. McCarthy 
is able to bring the various elements of the work 
into unison at this stage, remains to be seen; but 
we regarded his appointment as a most hopeful 
development and our best wishes have followed 
him into the work. 

The points made in our editorial, with respect 
to the commission, were not offered so much 
in criticism ag in explanation of the serious 
internal difficulties experienced while such a joint 
body was finding itself. We shall confine our re- 
ply to a defense of those points, and hold to our 
decision to defer a general review of the commis- 
sion’s work until the report it has made to the 
President, is submitted to Congress in December, 
and until we can secure, if possible, from the com- 
mission a fairly definite statement of its plan of 
inquiry and budget for its second year’s work. 


O take up Mr. Walsh’s charges in turn :—His 

first specification has elements of truth, but 
those elements are so distorted that the simplest 
thing is for the editor of Tur Survey to set down 
the gist of the conversation as he recalls it, and let 
the reader judge between the two. As a witness 
for the defense, let him speak in the first person: 


Mr. Walsh and I discussed the various difficulties experienced 
by the commission. Among them was the salary limitation of 
$3,000 placed by act of Congress which, I had been given to un- 
derstand, had in several instances stood in the way of getting 
men of the first caliber, who would have to throw up permanent 
positions and come in at a less figure than they were earning. 
The commission had been fortunate in securing Mr. Leiserson 
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for full time as assistant director; but Mr. McCarthy’s full time 
engagement ran, as I understood it, only to January; Professor 
Barnett’s only for the summer months, and then for half time. 
One of the most important fields of legal inquiry was being at- 
tempted out of hours by the secretary to a congressman. 


I put the query: If the $3,000 salary restriction stood in the 
way, would it not be possible to get voluntary contributions to 
enable the commission to do the job in the way it ought to be 
done? Mr. Walsh was quick to point out that even a general 
public appeal would lay the commission open to criticism from 
those who might charge it with serving special interests. In that 
judgment I as promptly acquiesced. 


Another alternative suggested itself to me: namely, for the 
commission to ask the various universities of the country to 
grant leave of absence with pay or half pay, to the ablest econo- 
mists on their faculties, these to spend the year on the staff of 
the commission, both as a piece of public service on the part of 
the universities and as the most stimulating and fruitful labora- 
tory work these men could engage in to the permanent advantage 
of their courses. This suggestion met with Mr. Walsh's instant 
appreciation, and I expressed the belief that if the commission 
so appealed to the universities, the group of men and women who 
had agitated for the creation of the commission before Congress 
would second the plan and urge the universities to grant the com- 
mission’s requests. 


This was but one of a number of informal suggestions put be- 
fore Mr. Walsh that day, ranging from subject-fields to names of 
people in different parts of the country who might have unique 
information for the commission; but one of a number of such 
conferences, dating as far back as last March, in which sugges- 
tions and criticisms were invited and given. So far from having 
any sinister motive, all these suggestions were merely attempts in 
perfect good faith to comply with repeated and urgent requests 
to co-operate with the commission in its attempts to get its work 
organized. 


O much for specification 1, in which, we charge, 
J) Mr. Walsh has misrepresented the facts. In 
the other specifications Mr. Walsh charges the 
editor of Tur Survey with misrepresenting the 
facts. To take them up in turn: 


s 


2. The comparison was not between King and McCarthy, but 
between John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and McCarthy—college mates 
of twenty years ago; the one the administrator of his father’s 
stupendous fortune; the other a man who, against odds, in the 
hurly-burly of democracy has made not only a place for himself 
but has put his impress on the living institutions of the times. 
If the rooting out of old evils and the mustering of popular in- 
telligence to the problems of the state, for which the “Wisconsin 
idea” has stood, has not been a radical and democratic process, it 
is difficult to suygest the proper characterization. 


3. Here the comparison was between Mr. King and the com- 
mission—as the human agencies with which Mr. Rockefeller as 
employer, and Mr. McCarthy as employe, respectively have to 
work, 


4. Our information was—and is—that Mr. McCarthy, who 
had been acting in an advisory capacity earlier, was made di- 
rector of investigations in the early summer; field headquarters 
were thereafter opened in Chicago, from which, fairly apart 
from the western hearings, the work of investigation has been 
projected the past three months, the scheme of investigation re- 
considered and reorganized, the field work headed up into a sys- 
tem of cumulative reports, etc. 


5. The limitations and advantages of both public and private 
inquiries were set forth and compared in the editorial. The 
threefold membership of the public inquiry—employers, employes 
and the public—has all the advantages cited by Mr. Walsh. It 
makes for a “fairer approach, a better understanding, and wiser 
and more practical conclusions.” 


The editor of THr Survey advocated the creation of a three- 
fold commission on these grounds, and would do so again. He 
is not blind, however, nor does he believe the members of the 
commission are blind, to the fact that such a commission has, on 
the other hand, to contend with the limitations cited—with diver- 
gent points of view, limited resources and time, and patronage 
assaults. In staving off the last, Mr. Walsh is credited by his 
fellow members with vigorous and disinterested work. 


6. The editorial noted that the commission sent a staff rep- 
resentative to Colorado, to follow the inexpert congressional in- 
quiry ; that there were legitimate reasons for abandoning the Sep- 
tember hearings, etc. We knew of the personal investigation of 
the two members of the commission referred to by Mr. Walsh, 
and also that of Mr. West; but, as their reports were not given 
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out, supposed the same to be more or less confidential. If t 
work of the five investigators Mr. Walsh refers to bears fruit) 
in a presentment which “can be regarded as final and compelli ng} 
as to the facts,” we shall be glad to hail it as such; but we haye} 
no evidence that the commission’s work in the region has be 
thus far so resourceful and affirmative as to warrant Mr. Wals 
statement that it leaves “nothing to be done except hold a pub 
hearing.” 


7. Less obvious, not less real: A good part of the remainder) 
of the editorial bears on the excéption—obvious, real, and ime 
mediate—that in their industrial inquiry the “Rockefeller groug 
themselves are a party to the situation.” 


8. Mr. Mackenzie King “stood for.the disinterested public in a} 
succession of labor controversies.” He did it as administrator} 
of the Canadian industrial investigation act. He represented} 
neither the employer, nor the employes, but the state. Whether, 
or not that act, as expressing the public will, was unjust is an-}) 
other question. : 


Tuer Survey has never advocated the Canadian act m tot i 
and cited it as one of the subjects for investigation in urging) 
the creation of the commission of which Mr. Walsh is head. 


9. The reader is asked to note the context from which this} 
quotation is lifted. 

Tue Survey’s record with-respect to Colorado is known an¢ 
dates back to 1912, when, in spite of a threat of court proceedings 
from the chairman cf the board of directors of the Colorado} 
Fuel and Iron Company, we published Mr. Fitch’s article [The} 
Steel Industry and the People in Colorado, February 3, 1912], 
setting forth the conditions which last year culminated in the 
strike. That experience has not stood in the way of our giving) 
a fair hearing to Rockefeller activities in other cirestigns— hie 
new industrial inquiry among them. Nor has the excellence of: 
many of these activities—such, for instance, as the shipload of 
food to the starving Belgians—abated our lively concern as ¢ 
the dangers of unlimited endowments in perpetuity, managed bj 


self-perpetuating boards, and largely without responsibility to 4 


] 
| 
} 
1 


public. 


We hope to be as four-square in our dealings with the Unit 
States Commission on Industrial Relations. We have shown our 
interest by interpreting every important hearing it has held, send- 
ing a staff representative to the Pacific coast this past summer 
We shall do our best not to let this exchange between editor an 
chairman lessen the cordial recognition THE SurvEY gives the 
commission’s accomplishments. We shall endeavor not to le 
THe Survey’s pioneer interest in the commission and its identifi- 
cation with the movement, which led to the inception of the 
commission, stand in the way of frank exhibits of any lapses in 
the commission’s work, which we believe the public should a 


; 
: 
7} 
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; 


‘ 


ODAY, as a year ago, the United States 

Commission on Industrial Relations faces 
the largest opportunity for fundamental researe 
and constructive statesmanship in the industrial 
history of America. The instigation of the Rocke 
feller inquiry—and here we flatly disagree wit 
Mr. Walsh—makes a representative public in- 
quiry all the more important to the American 
people. We can not put the case in truer perspec 
tive than by quoting ‘a paragraph, which Mr. 
Walsh ignored, from the editorial he attacked: _ 


; 
“All the more fortunate, therefore, is it that the people of the 
United States themselves—surely as interested as any group of 
investors or philanthropists—should have in the Commission on 
Industrial Relations an instrument for appraising the same ing 
dustrial forces and relations; all the more important that that in 
quiry, in scope and competence, in opportunity ta prosecute its 
probe to the uttermost, and in capacity to so prosecute it, should 
measure up to what is attempted by private initiative.” 


N his letter of October 19, Mr. Walsh not only 

charged the editorial with being ‘‘cunning and 
dishonest,’’ which charge he amplified in his letter 
of October 28, but professed himself 


“forced to the conclusion that you [the editor of THe Survey] 
were compelled to publish the same at this particular time by 
your patrons and masters.” 


We asked him to specify what he meant by this 
conclusion. He has failed to do so. 


New York, Ocroser 7, 1914. 


RANK P. Watsu, Esq., 
dustrial Relations Commission, 
hicago, Illinois, 


‘BAR Mr. WatsH: 


nclosed is a press proof of an edi- 
, (rial we are running this week. It had 
’ 2en my intention to hold off all refer- 
» Jace to the Federal Industrial Relations 
jommission until after your October 
_ieetings and public statements; until 
fter the return of Mr. Fitch who has 
ot only been with you on your western 
earings, but has this week been visiting 
te mid-western field headquarters en 
Dute east. 
| The Rockefeller Foundation have in- 
ected a private inquiry into this same 
jeld, and I have endeavored to put the 
ituation thus created in perspective. 
"he paragraphs I have marked show 
ay approach to that situation. 
Sincerely, 
Pau. U. KEttocce. 


a Cuicaco, Itt., Ocr. 19, 1914. 


“Viz. Paut U. KeEttoce, 

New York City. 

| DEAR Sir: 

: | Your letter dated October 7th, con- 
‘aining alleged “advanced proof” of your 
. | aie of the 10th instant, was receiv- 
“+d several days after I read the same 
n the regular edition of your paper. 

_ The editorial is cunning and dishonest. 
Though I sincerely regret it, 1 am forced 
the conclusion that you were com- 
lied to publish the same, at this par- 
time, by your patrons and 
nasters, and that you are ashamed of it. 
: Very truly yours, 

Frank P. WaAtsH. 


New York, Octoser 22, 1914. 


Mr. Frank P. Watsu, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
DEAR Sir: 
§. Your letter of October 19 has two 
ragraphs: 
| With respect to what you imply i in 
be ur first paragraph—My letter of 
tober 7 with enclosed press proof was 
addressed to you c/o Industrial Relations 
ommission, Chicago, Illinois, where I 
ew the commission had established its 
Id headquarters and where I under- 
ood that the commission was to meet 
October. The address was inade- 
ate and my letter came back from 
Chicago post office undelivered. I 
addressed the envelope to Washing- 
fo n, D. C, If your secretary preserved 
at envelope—or remembers _ it—its 
marks and superscriptions will bear 
this statement out. 
"With respect to what you charge in 
‘yo ur second paragraph—I ask you, by 
turn mail, to specify where that edi- 
rial was “cunning and dishonest,” and 
t you mean by your conclusion. 
ess your charges are cleared up, the 
jooner our readers discount either my 
editorials or your charges, the better. 
‘ Yours, 
Paut U. KeEttoee. 


‘<Cunning and Dishonest’’ 


The Survey editorial so described by Frank P. Walsh, chairman of the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations; and the reasons he gives for his opinion 


(In parallel columns.) 


| Mr. WatsH’s CHarces, Corumn A | Tue EpitoriaLt, Cortumn A 


Cuicaco, I1t1nors, Ocr. 28, 1914. 


Mr. Paut U. KEeEttoae, 
c/o THE SuRVEY, 

105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. 

DEAR SIR: 

Your letter of the 22nd instant was 
duly received. I note your explanation 
regarding the late arrival of press proof. 

Referring to request in the second 
paragraph of your letter, that I specify 
wherein the editorial was “cunning and 
dishonest,’ would say that I might 
epitomize the matter by quoting the 
words of one of the leading sociologists 
of the country, addressed to me, in re- 
gard to the proposed Rockefeller Foun- 
dation inquiry into industrial affairs, be- 
fore he read your editorial, as follows: 


“The very genesis of the fund must 
create a psychological condition among 
the working people of the nation which 
will make it impossible to execute the 
findings of the commission,” 


merely adding that, with your broad 
knowledge of the truth of this statement, 
your clever advocacy of the plan, in it- 
self, justifies my characterization of 
your editorial. 


I shall however, specify, as requested: 


1. When you stated to me in New 
York that you believed that the limita- 
tion placed upon the salaries of investi- 
gators and assistants to the commission 
by the act of Congress would prevent 
the employment of the best available 
talent, and that, if the commission would 
draft some “high class men” from the 
universities of the country, that “your 
group” could supplement their salaries 
by contributions of money from certain 
private sources, you will recall that I 
refused the offer and stated that I did 
not believe such a course would be con- 
ducive to a fair and honest inquiry, fol- 
lowed by fearless and impartial recom- 
mendations. Your apparent acquies- 
cence in my statement, together with the 
knowledge which you must have of the 
present state of the industrial relations 
of our country, and the cause thereof, 
bitterly expressed by so many intelli- 
gent workers, makes your editorial, as a 
whole, inexplicable from the standpoint 
of disinterestedness and straight think- 
ing. 

2. The editorial seeks to draw a com- 


-parison between Dr. McCarthy and Mr. 


Mackenzie King, with reference to their 
relative equipments for the work which 
they are called upon to do in this field, 
the whole tenor of which is to show the 
disinterested and scientific character of 
the work which may be expected from 
the latter, and deeply doubted as to the 
former. For instance, as to Dr. Mc- 
Carthy 

“Mr. "McCarthy, legislative librarian 
of the state of Wisconsin, originator of 


Editorial 
by Paul U. Kellogg 
The Survey, October 10, 1914 
Page 53 


ACK in the nineties there was a 
famous football team at Brown. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was manager; 
and one of the star players—captain, if 
memory serves us—was Charles Mc- 
Carthy. 

The chances of fortune have identified 
these two men with the two most am- 
bitious attempts yet made in the United 
States to get at the problem of industrial 
relations. The $100,000,000 foundation, 
of which the younger Rockefeller is 
credited with being the active spirit, has 
just announced as its newest endeavor 
an investigation of the industrial field 
as widespread, scientific and practical as 
its inquiries into disease and the social 
evil. 

Mr. McCarthy, legislative librarian of 
the state of Wisconsin, originator of 
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the plan of legislative reference work 
in drafting state laws, and a leading 
spirit in the radical democratic move- 
ments of the Middle West.” 

As to Mr. King: 

“Tn such an appointment as the di- 
rectorship of the industrial inquiry, the 
last thing the Rockefeller group would 
do would be to choose a man whose past 
record would fail at the start to carry 
public conviction that the ethical and 
scientific standards of his work would 
not be subordinated to the preconceived 
notions of his employers. Such stand- 
ing would be an asset; and such a man 
is W. L. Mackenzie King, chosen by Mr. 
Rockefeller and his associates to enter 
this field where for a year the United 
States government has had its commis- 
sion at work.” 

I believe that I am reasonably familiar 
with the reputation of Dr. McCarthy, 
as well as his activities in the Middle 
West. His work has been along the 
line of constructive statesmanship of 
the highest order; researches into the 
methods of government throughout the 
world, and suggestions for the better- 
ment of mankind crystallized into laws, 
scientifically and legally drafted. 

Your reference to Dr. McCarthy is 
well calculated to indicate to your read- 
ers that he is a “radical,’ which word, 
in its everyday use, includes, principally’ 
Socialists, Anarchists, Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, and other groups ex- 
tremely denunciatory of existing social 
conditions, and not a source from which 
persons could be obtained possessing 
the “ethical and _ scientific standards” 
necessary for this class of work. 

This is not, of course, my estimate of 
the individuals composing either or any 
of the groups mentioned, but is the 
thought to which you appeal for initial 
condemnation of Dr. McCarthy’s per- 
sonal equipment for the task, as com- 
pared to that of Mr. King. 


3. Your editorial further says: 

“As an executive officer of that com- 
mission, it has not been within Mr, Mc- 
Carthy’s powers to choose his employ- 
ers. 

The reason for this paragraph is ob- 
vious. When the government under- 
takes to check the unfair aggression of 
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the plan of legislative reference work in 
drafting state laws, and a leaping spirit 
in the radical democratic movements of 
the Middle West, was last summer placed 
at the head of the investigational staff 
of the Federal Industrial Relations Com- 
mission, 

In environment, in the challenge of 
personal circumstances, in the demands 
upon the stuff that is in them, perhaps 
no two men have had more diverse ex- 
perience than these two football col- 
leagues of twenty years ago. As in- 
struments of public information, the 
chances of Fortune could not have put 
two more diverse servants at the beck 
of their generation. Their very differ- 
ences in approach, methods and reac- 
tions, both where the two inquiries co- 
incide and where they differ, will be of 
social interest quite apart from the prac- 
tical results of one project or the other. 


HIS is evident at the outset in the 

relative positions in which the two 
men find themselves with respect to the 
machinery of inquiry. No one who read 
Mr. Rockefeller’s testimony before the 
Congressional Committee inquiring into 
the Colorado strike could have failed to 
be impressed with the great measure of 
responsibility and confidence which the 
Rockefellers bestow on their lieutenants 
in the field. Tur Survey expressed the 
opinion that on the social, if not on the 
commercial, side that confidence was 
misplaced; and the events of the sum- 
mer have tended to show that in the 
intolerance and general meagerness of 
human understanding manifested by the 
chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
L. M. Bowers, Mr. Rockefeller has car- 
tied a heavy and vicarious load. Be 
that as it may, such stewardship and 
backing in a lieutenant implies exhaust- 
ive testing out of new men recruited to 
the service. It may be assumed that 
before appointment, 26 Broadway knows 
a man’s equipment: the subjects he has 
mastered; where he has failed and how, 
as well as where he has achieved; his 
scientific standards and his reactions on 
public questions; the physiological age 
of his arteries and the size of his col- 
lars. 

In such an appointment as the director- 
ship of the industrial inquiry, the last 
thing the Rockefeller group would do 
would be to choose a man whose past 
record would fail at the start to carry 
public conviction that the ethical and 
scientific standards of his work would 
not be subordinated to the preconceived 
notions of his employers. Such stand- 
ing would be an asset; and such a man 
is W. L. Mackenzie King, chosen by 
Mr. Rockefeller and his associates as 
their executive to enter this field where 
for a year the United States government 
has had its commission at work. 


S an executive officer of that com- 

mission, it has not been within Mr. 

McCarthy’s powers to choose his em- 
ployers. 
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great capital, a typical reply has bee 
an attempt to belittle the capacity or in 
telligence of those chosen by the goy. 
ernment to do its work. 
In this case, however, Dr. McCarthy’s | 
employer is the United States govern 
ment, and he had the same freedom o 
choice in its selection. that Mr. Kin 
had in his.,-~ 


4. Further, the editorial reads: 


“It is an open secret that for ten 
months following the commission’s ap 
pointment it floundered badly, withor 
a clear-cut program of work, with 
clear-cut division of responsibility, a 
with great areas of the field before 
practically untouched. The alignment 
in the early summer which brought th 
investigations into Mr. McCarthy 
hands gave promise of coherence 
enough~in the work to allow disinterest: 
ed observers to make sure of its trend. 

When you wrote that, you had been 
advised that the entire work of the co i 
mission had been cut out and charted” 
within less than ninety days after the 
funds for prosecuting the work had been 
provided by the government; and that, 
with very slight modifications, the wor 
has been prosecuted in accordance there™ 
with until the present time. 

This paragraph also contains a halle 
truth, i. e., “that the investigations were 
brought into Mr. McCarthy’s hands | for 
the first time in the early summer.’ 

You had been fully informed, at the 
time you wrote this editorial, that Dr. 
McCarthy was engaged as the adviser 
of this commission at the first meet 
thereof, and had given unremitting a 
tention to the direction of its work, awl 
ing been in attendance at every meeting 
thereof, and directing and advising the 
experts and investigators in the prose 
cution of the work between the meetings. 


f 


e 


5. Again you say: yr 

“The division of the commission inte 
three groups, as representatives of em 
ployers, employes and the public, an 
the inexperience of not a few of its 
members in the larger strategy of in 
vestigation, were very obvious limita 
tions of a joint public body in so con- 
troversial and unexplored a field.” 

I do not think this expression an hon-_ 
est one for the reason that my under 
standing is that yourself and your as- 
sociates urged this plan of constituting 
the membership of an industrial com-— 
mission upon the Congress of the United 
States, and for the further reason that. 
as a matter of fact, it does not con 
stitute a “limitation” of an investigating 
body of this sort, but clearly makes fo 
a fairer approach, a better understand 
ing, and wiser and more practical con- 
clusions than the one you advocate. 

The argument implied by the last quo-- 
tation from your editorial is that an in- 
vestigation which would get the money 
for its operations from the profits o 
the Standard Oil Company, the mining 
companies directly involved in the most 
bitter controversies now raging in the 
industrial field, and corporations of 
like character, would be more experi- 
enced in the “larger strategy” of investi- 
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| Tt is an open secret that for ten months 
following the commission’s appointment 
| it floundered badly, without a clear-cut 
| program of work, without clear-cut di- 
» vision of responsibility, and with great 
areas of the field before it practically 
untouched. The alignment in the early 
‘|summer which brought the investiga- 
‘tions into Mr. McCarthy’s hands and 
| transferred field headquarters to the 
Middle West, for the first time gave 
_ promise of coherence enough in the work 
_ to allow disinterested observers to make 
/ sure of its trend. A general public 
| statement is looked for this month in 
| connection with meetings of the com- 
mission in Chicago in mid October. 


| The division of the commission into 
| three groups, as representatives of em- 
| ployers, employes and the public, and 
| the inexperience of not a few of its 
| members in the larger strategy of~-in- 
_ vestigation, were very obvious limita- 
_ tions of a joint public body in so con- 
| troversial and unexplored a field. Take 
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gation, and not limited by preconceived 
opinions, interested viewpoints, or plain 
ignorance, as a body containing the ele- 
ments of the Commission on Industrial 
Relations might -be. 

I cannot believe that you do not know 
better than this. 

Furthermore, my understanding has 
been that THE Survey has heretofore 
stood for the proposition that any work 
of social value affecting the public ought 
never to be left to private agencies, but 
should be conducted by the municipality, 
state or nation. 

The logic of your editorial is a com- 
plete reversal of this enlightened view. 


6. Quoting further: 


“Take the Colorado strike itself by 
way of illustration. With armed men 
on both sides of the industrial cleavage, 
with a history of tidal strikes every ten 
years for well nigh a generation pre- 
ceding, with anger and bloodshed and 
subversion of law, the coal region of the 
far West might have been regarded as 
a great laboratory exhibiting in master- 
ful detail that industrial unrest which 
was prime subject-matter for study by 
the commission in the course 
of twelve months, the commission made 
a great circuit around the most tense 
strike zone in America without touching 
it affirmatively, positively,  resource- 
fully.” 

This is a misstatement of fact. The 
commission, following a definite policy, 
had the Colorado field investigated, in 
every ascertainable detail, by five skilled 
investigators. In addition to this, much 
material has been gathered covering the 
organizations involved in the strike zone, 
historical and otherwise, which throws 
light upon the entire field of contro- 
versy in Colorado. 

Aside from the direct evidence brought 
out at a number of hearings in different 
parts of the country upon the general 
situation, two members of the commis- 
sion, one from the labor group and one 
from the employers, made a personal in- 
vestigation upon the ground, reporting 
their conclusions to the commission. 
This left nothing to be done except to 
hold a public hearing. The commission 
postponed this hearing pending the ef- 
forts of the mediators of the govern- 
ment to bring about an amicable settle- 
ment of the difficulty, and the hearing 
has been reset for the coming month. 

My understanding is, from personal 
knowledge and inquiry among the staff, 
that these facts were all known to you 
at the time you wrote the editorial. 
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the Colorado strike itself by way of 
illustration. With armed men on both 
sides of the industrial cleavage, with a 
history of tidal strikes every ten years 
for well nigh a generation preceding, 
with anger and bloodshed and subver- 
sion of law, the coal region of the far 
West might have been regarded as a 
great laboratory exhibiting in masterful 
detail that industrial unrest which was 
prime subject matter for study by the 
commission. On the other hand, it 
could be argued that the commission 
should not come in as a disturbing factor 
in particular -conflicts, however large. 
The commission was slow to develop a 
policy one way or another with respect 
to strike hearings and investigations; 
and when it first acted, it did so spas- 
modically, coming to New York on the 
verge of the threatened garment strike 
of last winter, but only skimming the 
surface of that situation. 

Meanwhile, congressional committees 
of inquiry were appointed and went to 
the great strike fields in upper Michigan 
and Colorado, the commission content- 
ing itself with sending a staff representa- 
tive along with them. Later.the com- 
mission’s more sustained hearings in 
New York were interrupted by incon- 
clusive and fragmentary bits of testi- 
mony offered by Colorado witnesses. 
Finally, it was planned for the commis- 
sion to visit Denver in September en 
route from its series of Pacific coast 
hearings which have been far and away 
more incisive and illuminating than the 
earlier hearings in the East. 

But in deference to the federal media- 
tion then in process, the Denver meet- 
ings were cancelled. And within the 
following fortnight, the Colorado opera- 
tots, including the Rockefeller interests, 
threw over the President’s plan for a 
three years’ truce and reopened all the 
questions at issue upon which the public 
has had as yet no report which could 
be regarded as final and compelling as 
to the facts. Thus, in the course of 
twelve months, the commission made a 
great circuit around the most tense 
strike zone in America without touching 
it affirmatively, positively, resourcefully ; 
so doing, not as part of a fixed plan to 
avoid current.conflicts, but as a result 
of the infelicities of a public undertak- 
ing which in its first year commanded 
the full time services neither of its own 
members nor of an adequate staff. 

Meanwhile, fairly apart from these 
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7. Your editorial also says: 


“The limitations of a private inquiry, 
undistracted by divergent points of view, 
with unlimited resources and time, with 
no patronage assaults to stave off, are 
less obvious than those of such a public 
commission. The immediate exception 
is, of course, that the Rockefeller in- 
quiry draws its funds from an interested 
source.” 

What I have written heretofore in 
regard to quotation No. 5 applies with 
equal force, it seems to me, to this para- 
graph of your editorial; with the addi- 
tion that your “immediate exception” 
furnishes to the disinterested person the 
great and overwhelming reason why the 
conclusions of such a private inquiry 
would be looked upon with distrust and 
suspicion, at least by working people. 


8. Further along you write: 


“They have chosen an executive who 
has stood preeminently for the disinter- 
ested public in a succession of labor con- 
troversies; they have gone outside of 
the United States so that their investi- 
gation will be wholly free from entangle- 
ments.” 

At the time of writing I assume that 
you knew that Mr. King drafted, urged, 
and, after passage, had charge of the 
administration of the Canadian Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act and that, 
as a witness before the Commission on 
Industrial Relations, he endorsed all of 
the provisions of the same and declared 
his belief that it could be applied to 
practically all lines of industry. 

You also knew, of course, that under 
the provisions of the Canadian act no 
strike can be called, pending an investi- 
gation and finding by a commission, and 
that a penalty is provided therein for 
violation of this last mentioned clause, 
punishable by a fine, in default of pay- 
ment of which, a term in jail may be 
inflicted. 

You are also doubtless aware that or- 
ganized labor in America, through the 
voice of all of its witnesses who have 
appeared before our commission, is op- 
posed to this law on account of the co- 
ercive features herein set out; the rea- 
son being, as expressed by them, that 
it gives an unconscionable advantage to 
the employer, in that, during the pend- 
ency of the investigation, while labor is 
forbidden to withdraw from the em- 
ployment in a body, he may manufacture, 
under high speed and added labor force, 
enough of its product to be able to 
lockout his employes for an indefinite 
period, without loss to himself, in case 
the finding of the commission should go 
against him. To this they add the ob- 
jection that the enforcement of the last 
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hearings, the work of research to which 
the commission is committed has been 
projected during the past three months 
from the Chicago headquarters by Mr. 
McCarthy, Mr. Leiserson, Professor 
Barnet, Professor Hoxie and others of 
the staff. It was in October, a year 
ago that the commission met and or- 
ganized. As to how far its second year’s 
work will transcend its first year, the 
October meetings and statements will 
afford a basis for judgment. 


HE limitations of a private inquiry, 

undistracted by divergent points of 
view, with unlimited resources and time, 
with no patronage assaults to stave off, 
are less obvious than those of such a pub- 
lic commission. The immediate exception 
is, of course, that the Rockefeller in- 
quiry draws its funds from an interested 
source. The trustees announce that the 
inquiry has no connection with a par- 
ticular strike, or with the predicament 
of the Rockefeller mining properties. 


They have chosen an executive who has 
stood preéminently for the disinterested 
public in a succession of labor contro- 
versies; they have gone outside of the 
United States so that their investiga- 
tion will be wholly free from entangle- 
ments. They place the justification for 
the inquiry upon the broad need felt by 
managers and men alike for a better- 
ment of the complex industrial relations 
and reactions which both alike find un- 
satisfactory and wasteful. And it must 
be borne in mind that this inquiry was 
in incubation before the most recent de- 
velopments in Colorado. The first an- 
nouncement was made by Mr. Rocke- 
feller at the Congressional hearings of 
last spring as a project then for some 
time under consideration. 


In reviewing those hearings THE 
Survey [May 7] urged Mr. Rockefeller 
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mentioned provision of the law, under " 


nant to American shone and in viola~ 4 ; 
tion of express provisions of the Con- _ 
stitution of the United States and the © 
several states of the Union. ; 

Without reflecting in any way upon ~ 
Mr. King, or at this time adopting aa 


law, set forth herein, I must question 
most seriously your conclusion. that the © 


those of a public commission, if you ~ 
keep in mind that the principal reason 
for any such inquiry is to ascertain the 
causes of industrial dissatisfaction and 
discover, if possible, remedies which 
might create a feeling of confidence on’; 
the part of the workers as well as em= | 
ployers: 


9, Further along your editorial says: - 


“What Mr. Rockefeller was loath to | 
do in the Colorado strike he has set out | 
to do with respect to all industry.” | | 

The understanding of what Mr. 
Rockefeller was loath to do in the Colo-~ 
rado strike is not the same in all minds. | 
The most insistent demand of the work- é| 
ing people of this country, however, as | 
I heard and read it, was that he should © 
use his masterful influence, as an owner 
and director of mining companies in-— 
volved in the conflict, to have appointed 
mediators between the contending par-. (3 
ties to see if an adjustment of the diffi- | 
culty could not be made, to the end that - 
the industries involved be restored to | 
normality, the troops withdrawn from i 
the State and the pain and suffering of 
thousands of human beings alleviated. | 
I do not think that the plans advocated | 
in your editorial, therefore, even touch 
the Colorado situation, so far as Mr. | 
Rockefeller is concerned. 


% 
Finally, the editorial, in my opinion, e| 
is a masterpiece of artful service and | 
specious pleading. The reasons set ee | 
herein are by no means all that I could 
give for my original characterization 
thereof. 5 
Not being skilled in indirection, I 
must ask you, by return mail, if possible, 
to specify what you mean by the last 
sentence:in your letter, to wit: y 
“Unless your charges are cleared up, — 
the sooner our readers discount either 4 
my editorials or your charges, the bet- . 
terme 
If you mean thereby that on account , 
of my opinion of your editorial it is | 
your intention to make further efforts 
to belittle the work of the government, _ 
with which I happen to be connected, — 
| 


or to defame me personally, in your 
publication, I think that common fair- — 
ness demands that you should so state 
in direct and unequivocal language. i 
Yours truly, ! 
Frank P, WALSH. 
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| to do with respect to all industry. 


» | as a matter of stockholder’s responsi- 


| bility to apply in Colorado the same 
methods of expert inquiry which had 
| been employed in another field by the 
| Rockefeller Bureau of Social Hygiene. 
| 1f one thing has been impressed more 
'| than another by the western excursion 
| of the Federal Commission on Industrial 
| Relations, it is the bitter lack of under- 
| | standing by both employers and em- 
\ | ployes, particularly employers, of the 
|| fundamental causes of industrial unrest. 

| And this is the more serious because 
‘|}no matter how many governmental 
| agencies may be set up, nor how many 
laws passed, what shall it avail if em- 
| ployers, who study the technique of in- 
_—| dustry and of trade in order that they 
| may produce efficiently and profitably, 
| do not understand or study the technique 
| of the human machinery in their charge? 


What Mr. Rockefeller was loath to 
| do in the Colorado strike he has set out 
In 
a dignified way, a way which transcends 
the feelings of individual managers, or 
_| the issues of a particular conflict, the 
| greatest group of capitalists in the coun- 
| try should have as the result of this 
inquiry, an exhaustive and _ scientific 
analysis,—such as no master group in 
|| the world’s history has ever had,—of 
|| the conditions of life among thousands 
of men, women and children, affected 
| for good or evil by its policies and its 
|| conceptions of stewardship. 

| All the more fortunate, therefore, is 
| it that the people of the United States 
themselves—surely as interested as any 
group of investors or philanthropists— 
should have in the Commission on In- 


_ | dustrial Relations an instrument for ap- 


| praising the same industrial forces and 


| relations; all the more important that 


| that inquiry, in scope and competence, 


fin opportunity to prosecute its probe 


4 to the uttermost, and in capacity to so 
} prosecute it, should measure up to what 
| is attempted by private initiative. 


T would be wholly unfair, however, 
to assume that the Rockefeller Founda- 
| tion is entering this field solely or wholly 
for the enlightenment and service of 
| the Rockefeller interests any more than 
|] that they have entered upon medical re- 
| search in the Rockefeller Institute with 
the idea of medicating the especial ills 
| their own flesh is heir to. We can do 
|} no less than take the proposal at its full 
|| face value—an attempt to take up the 


|| “most complicated and at the same time 


|| the most urgent question of modern 
| times,” and to grapple with it “for the 
| well being of mankind throughout the 
world,”—a transcendent application, if 
| you will, of the created wealth of one 
|} generation to the service of the genera- 
} tions succeeding. 

Yet it must not be forgotten that this 
is a very different field from that in 
| which the other Rockefeller philan- 
_| thropies have operated. In their 
| bacteriological laboratories they are 
dealing with a subject-matter which can- 
not strike back; in a field in which there 
| are no great self-conscious interests at 
| stake in keeping things as they are or 
| in changing them this way or that. Even 
| in applying the results of medical re- 
search through our preventive social 


movements, this situation has 
largely held. 


For example, the National Associa- 


same 


tion for the Study and Prevention of- 


Tuberculosis has no such fight on its 
hands as the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. It must move inertia, rather 
than circumvent exploitation. Tubercle 
bacilli are ugly customers, but they have 
no lobbies like the glass houses of 
Pennsylvania. 

This is, of course, equally true of 
hookworms; but in that field, the Rocke- 
feller group have had the human equa- 
tion to deal with, and have dealt with 
it—with towns and counties and states; 
with ignorance and prejudice and sloth; 
with public spirit and_ self-sacrificing 
service—as deftly and successfully as 
the Standard Oil men proper have 
spread the desire for light and lamps 
in inner China. When the sanitary and 
social history of this country is written, 
the hookworm campaign will stand out 
as one of the great movements in its 
combination of mass sentiment with the 
most minute and painstaking concern for 
detail. 

Nevertheless, the hookworm campaign 
has not had any well-defined commercial 
and exploiting interests to contend with. 
Such interests the Rockefeller group 
have encountered in their campaign 
against the social evil: a ‘campaign 
which has not only applied laboratory 
technique to the study of human frailty 
and defect; which has not only had the 
human equation to deal with in even 
greater variety and contrasts; but which 
has challenged those political machines, 
liquor interests and predatory businesses 
that have preyed on women’s bodies and 
men’s desires. 

But even here, it has been the un- 
sanctioned profit-taking interests that 
the research and reform movements in- 
stituted by the Rockefeller group have 
had to grapple with. The public ban 
was already upon them. 

In the industrial sphere they for the 
first time enter a field where black and 
white are not so simple; where the con- 
tending forces each feel that they are 
in the right; where however they or the 
public may seek to forget it, the Rocke- 
feller group themselves are a party to 
the situation. 


HERE are, then, three large scale in- 

quiries in process in the industrial 
field, each with its special advantages, 
each with its limitations: that of a com- 
pact, resourceful, permanent private 
agency; that of the National Civic Fed- 
eration, with employers and unionists 
both in its membership, relying upon 
private contributions to carry on a gen- 
eral economic survey; that of the United 
States government with employers, em- 
ployes and the public all represented on 
its commission and with uncertain pub- 
lic funds to do its work. 

Of more than passing interest, as a 
coincidence, is the announcement by the 
American Magazine that Ida M. Tarbell, 
herself the historian and investigator of 
the Standard Oil Company, is to publish 
a series of interpretive articles on the 
new spirit in American labor manage- 
ment, the result of investigations car- 
ried on during the last three years. 


| | Epitor1aL (Concluded) F | CORRESPONDENCE (Concluded ) | 


[Day letter, Kellogg to Walsh.] 


New York, October 30. 


Replying to your letter October 28 re- 
ceived this morning—unless you have valid - 
objections, I shall print your charges in 


-full as written, reprint my editorial in the 


same issue, and let our readers compare 
them. Also I shall point out where, as on 
page 2, you misrepresent the facts. 

PAu U. KELtoa«. 


[Day letter, Walsh to Kellogg.] 


Carrollton, Mo., October 31. 


Your telegram received. In common fair- 
ness I ask you to wire me wherein you 
claim I have misrepresented any facts in 
my letter, so that I may respond and make 
a fair and complete record. Have no ob- 
jection to any publication you wish to make 
but insist that the entire correspondence in- 
cluding letter enclosing editorial and the 
telegrams be included. Please wire answer 
care John F. Morton, Richmond, Missouri. 

Frank P. WALsH. 


[Day letter, Kellogg to Walsh, duplicate 
of which was sent, same date, to Kansas 
City, Mo.] 

New York, November 2. 

You misrepresent facts in specification 
one, page two, when you accuse me of of- 
fering for myself or others to supplement 
salaries of investigators by contributions of 
money from certain private sources. I shall 
go into detail of our conversation to clear 
up that charge if it stands. 

Your other specifications charge me with 
misrepresenting facts. Taking these charges 
up in order, I shall defend myself largely 
by reference to full text of editorial. 

You can modify those charges any. way 
you see fit. You are as free to dispute my 
editorial judgment as you are to dislike the 
size of my feet. But when you charge the 
editorial columns of Tur Survey with be- 
ing dishonest and controlled, I have only 
one course to pursue and that is to bring 
those charges out into the open and answer 
them. 

The fact that I am eager to do so indi- 
cates what weight I attach to your charges, 
how seriously and outrageously mistaken I 
regard your conclusion. You have too big 
a job on your hands to waste time in per- 
sonal wrangles. I thought you too big a 
man to ascribe personal motives to frank 
criticism. I hope I shall be big’ enough to 
treat the progress of your work unaffected 
by your personal attack on me. But unless 
you withdraw your charges I must publish 
them, Entire correspondence had been put 
in type before receipt of your telegram. 

Am holding matter open until Thursday 
for next issue so that you can put your 
charges in exact form you want them to 
stand. Pau U. KELzoce. 


[Telegram, Walsh to Kellogg.] 


Kansas City, NovEMBER 4. 


I shall not quibble over words or analyze 
ph[r?Jases with you; but if you deny the 
substantial accuracy of my statement with 
regard to your suggestions as to supplement- 
ing compensation for assistants to Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations from private 
sources, what you said to me in relation 
thereto will assume a sinister aspect which 
I am frank to say had not yet attached 
thereto in my mind. I neither request or 
shrink from publicity as to this correspond- 
ence but insist that if publication is made 
it be set out in full including all telegrams. 
If this is not done or the matter as a whole 
is not treated fairly I shall seek the forums 
open to me for a frank and thorough dis- 
cussion of your attitude. 

Frank P. WaALsH. 
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A CORRECTION 


To tHE Epitor: I have the honor to 
invite your attention to the article ap- 
pearing on page 79 of your issue of 
October 24, 1914, under the caption Pre- 
yenting Plague Along The Entire Sea 
Coast. In the opening sentence of this 
article it is stated “Twenty-eight deaths 
from bubonic plague in New Orleans,” 
etc. I will appreciate it if you will cor- 
rect this statement. Up to date there 
have occurred thirty cases of plague 
with nine deaths. 

W. C. RUucKER. 
[Assistant surgeon general, command- 
ing, U. S. Public Health Service] 
Washington, D. C. 


[THE Survey is glad to be set right 
in regard to the number of deaths, and 
to have this further occasion to refer 
to the prompt and effective measures 
taken against the plague by the federal 
health authorities and the people of New 
Orleans.—Enr Tor. | 


RUSSIA SOBER 


To tue Epitor: I read with great in- 
terest your news note in the October 21 
number on Liquor Drummed Out of 
Three Armies, but it seems to me you 
stopped short of the most significant 
fact in that connection when you failed 
to mention that Russia has gone “dry”, 
not only in the army but throughout the 
entire nation, this by order of the Czar 
himself. 

It seems to me this is the most amaz- 
ing and astonishing fact in connection 
with the liquor question which the world 
has yet chronicled. Of course you have 
noticed the matter in the newspapers. 
A very complete account of it was given 
by George. Kennan in a recent number 
of the Outlook. It begins to look as 
though the whole world would some 
day come to its senses and cease poison- 
ing, not only its soldiers, but its citizens, 
through the legalized liquor traffic. 

James Ropert SMITH. 

[Pastor First Union Congregational 

Church. ] 
Quincy, Hl. 


A RED CROSS CHRISTMAS 


To tHE Eprror: Perhaps the idea in 
the copy of a letter I have written to a 
brother is worth passing on: 


“Dear Brother: 

“The Red Cross movement to help les- 
sen the sufferings in the European war 
ought to be aided to the fullest extent 
of our ability. I have made a modest 


contribution, not nearly as much as I 
would wish, and feel that I ought to do 
more. 


“An idea has occurred to me where- 
by the various branches of the Spencer 
family could unitedly make a substan- 
tial contribution to the Red Cross and 
yet not make too great sacrifices. 


“Christmas is not far away. Already 
I hear occasional remarks about our 
customary Yuletide remembrances. Aside 
from the expense of our usual gifts, 
there arises no little mental disturbance 
over the questions of what shall be 
bought, to whom the different articles 
shall be given, seeing that no one shall 
be overlooked and with all that the 
budget shall be kept down to a reason- 
able figure. 

“Now I propose that we save our- 
selves and wives of this worry and that 
the different branches of the—Spencer 
family make all our gifts to the Red 
Cross. Let’s raise a fund of $100 and 
present it as a Christmas gift from the 
Spencers to the Red Cross society. 

“The Kansas City branch of ‘the 
Spencer family has unanimously voted 
to adopt the Red Cross idea for Christ- 
mas. If this meets your.approval, put 
your own O. K. and signature to this 
letter. Give it to Allen and ask that it 
go the usual circle letter route to Seat- 
tle, Spencer, Alden. and Des Moines.” 

Nat SPENCER. 


[Church Federation of Greater Kansas 
City.] 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


To THE Epriror: Much has been said 
about the need of economy this year, 
and I have heard many’ people remark 
that we should not only economize in 
our personal and other affairs, but also 
in our charities. I do not mean we 
should curtail our work, but that we 
should run all social, philanthropic and 
religious organizations as carefully as 
possible and eliminate certain unneces- 
sary things which might be looked upon 
as extravagances. 

Especially would I recommend less 
printed matter. Although I realize the 
value of advertising our work, people 
are much too busy. nowadays to read 
long reports, which usually go in the 
scrap basket. I know of some organi- 
zations, very hard up for funds, “who 
spend several hundred dollars on a long 
annual report. 

I feel this is a great waste of money 
entrusted to us, and I would like to 
recommend emphatically to all organi- 
zations, that for this year at least, they 
give up their regular annual report, and 
print instead a brief statement with the 
purpose, statistical record of work done, 
and treasurer’s report. It is my honest 
opinion, from many things I have heard 
and experienced, that people will learn 
more about our work in this way because 
they will read short leaflets when they 
will not even look over a long pam- 
phlet. 

If we once make this innovation, I 
think we will never return to our old 
methods. In this way we can also save 
much on postage. 


The Survey, November 14, 19] 4 


I have also found it possible to sav 
a considerable amount by having cer- 
tain programs, etc. typewritten or mimeé-} 
ographed, instead of printed. If you} 
have stenographers there are usually 
days when they: are not too busy to do 
this. ih 

Therefore, by careful planning in this} 
and other ~vays let us show the public} 
that we are able to keep up our work, 
in hard times, for the people who oe ) 


more worthy of support because of i 
creased efficiency in management. 
Evizaneta W. Dopcer. 
[National Board, Y. W. C. A.J 
New York. 


MATERNITY WARDS 


10. from F. T. L. about patients a 
charged from maternity hospitals, as 1 


years with a work intended to help hol 
pital patients of this class. This work) 
was begun at the New England Hos-| 
pital in the autumn of 1873, and some) 


are still carrying it on. In the case of 
both married and unmarried, where 4 
mother was not able to support her in- 
fant, the only resource was to separate | 
the infant from the mother by placing] 
it in an institution. 

To meet the situation, we decided 
the following plan: 1. The primary ob-- 
ject of our work should be to enable a 
mother to retain the personal charge 
her child, and by temporary aid, rend | 
her self-supporting. 2. To include » in 
our charity, both married and unmar- | 
ried mothers. 3. To work without an 
institution. 


The unmarried patient needs to be 
guarded from danger not only when she 
leaves the hospital, but during the period 
from the date of her application to the 
time she can be admitted to the hos- 
pital. This is a period of great danger, 
as a homeless and friendless girl is ex- 
posed at this time to the influence of 
those, who, for their own purposes, | 
would lead her farther astray. 

By separating an unmarried rote 
from her infant, her reputation is some-— 
times saved at the expense of her char- 
acter. She needs at this time an a1 
in life. A young, weak girl is sometimes 
persuaded by friends to give her chil 
up. If she does this, she is far more 
likely to go astray a second time. | 

We have been successful in this cme 


beyond our fondest hopes. It is som 
times said that a woman who has one 
done wrong is shut out from all hop 
of retrieving her character; that no 
spectable employment is open to her: 
that no home will receive her; that sh 
can never marry. Our experience 0 
many years is opposed to this view. 
Where feasible, we have found it the 
best plan to place a mother in some 
family at domestic service, her infant 
being received with her. The child 
grows up among wholesome influences; 
the family of the employer often be-— 
comes much attached to it; the mother 
is esteemed and valued; often she mar- 
ries respectably, and begins her new 


Jommunications 


| 


' if on a basis of truth and honesty. 
With many of our patients we remain 

a relations for years. 

| We shall be glad to send reports and 

eaflets giving a fuller account of our 

work to anyone interested in the sub- 

ject. 


[Miss] L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
[Secretary Society for Helping Des- 
litute Mothers and Infants. ] 
91 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 


TO OUTGROW WAR 


| To tHe Epitor: On the night of 
October 29, a meeting was held under 
the auspices of the Women’s Political 
Union, at Carnegie Hall, for the pur- 
pose of doing something constructive, 
to quote the chairman, toward post-war 
conditions. One of the speakers of the 
evening was Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 
She made one point which, even among 
excellent thoughts, stands out pre-emin- 
ent, illumined by the light of common- 
sense. 

She said that we should rewrite our 
histories! As we teach history now, we 
teach with it race hatred. What Ameri- 
can can read American history, as now 
‘written, and love the English without 
second thought? (And the majority 
‘think, only once, when at all, of the 
past.) What Greek his history, and 
~ love the invaders of Greece? 

'. Histories draw a _ kindly veil, says 
Mrs. Gilman, over wars that happened 
many decades ago, but those of recent 
‘date they make very realistic. They 
mention all facts, but wars are the ones 
dwelt upon. Why, the very word “his- 
tory,” to the person of only limited 
high school education or the small B. A. 
degree—and these two types make up the 
masses—is synonymous with dates of 
battles! And kings and governments 
comprise periods not of reform or of 
demoralization, but of defeat or of suc- 
cess in battle. 

There is no need of heaping illustra- 
‘tion upon illustration. The kernel in 
the nut with all its potentiality is dis- 
closed in the phrase—“rewrite your his- 
tories.’ Remember the future is com- 
ing and though it may be built upon 
the past, is not to be a reproduction of 
it. Said Mrs. Gilman: “I’d not join 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, but were there a ‘Mothers of 
American Evolution,’ I’d join!” This is 
the keynote. 

Will you help us rewrite our histories 
_—mtmake world patriots—wipe out race 
hate? Governments make wars, but 
only the people can permit them and 
only race hatted make them permissible. 
_ This is a platitude, but while some ideas 
take people by storm, others must be- 
_ siege them. And look! Here is war in 
_ ordinary phraseology. Out with it! 
4 ; Harriette Hart. 
im New York. 


f [Survey readers who did not hear 
Mrs. Gilman, will gain from Dr. Hart’s 
letter but one point in a stirring address. 
_ From the beginning of time, Mrs. Gil- 
man said, men have always, and rightly, 
_ not only written history but done their 
' daily work and lived their lives in a 
‘spirit of combat. Women on the other 
_hand, have done their work and meas- 


ured events from a_ sense of growth. 
The two are needed to supplement each 
other, particularly in ending war, or 
any evil. entrenched in ages of custom. 


The great lessons of the present war, . 


Mrs. Gilman found, are two. First, we 
need fire-proof buildings. Second, we 
need war-proof governments. In meet- 


ing the second and greater need, wom- 
en, bringing about change through 
growth, can serve mankind mightily.— 
Ep1Tor. | 


ROCHESTER SATURDAY CLOSING 


Miss Mary Chamberlain, 
c/o THE SuRVEY: 


In reply to your letter of the 29th ult. 
enclosing article entitled Saturday Night 
Closing on Trial in Rochester, by Mary 
Chamberlain. 

I regret that I did not meet you when 
you were in Rochester. However, I ap- 
preciate your courtesy in mailing proof 
of the article you propose publishing, 
and your request for my criticism of it 
and the correction of any statement of 
facts, etc. 

So far as the article refers to mat- 
ters other than the Duffy-Powers Com- 
pany, I shall offer no criticism or make 
any attempt to correct any statement 
which I may consider a misrepresenta- 
tion of conditions or misstatement of 
facts; at most, it might be considered 
my opinion as against your opinion re- 
sulting from your investigation, and I 
do not wish to enter into any debate. 

So far as the article refers to the 
Duffy-Powers Company, there are many 
misstatements of facts, and I would of- 
fer you the two following general criti- 
cisms for your guidance: 

The first criticism would be that it 
presents the question as a controversy 
in which the Duffy-Powers Company is 
fighting for the opening of Rochester 
stores Saturday night. This is unfair 
to the company and is a misrepresenta- 
tion. The Duffy-Powers Company rec- 
ognizes no such controversy, nor is it 
taking part in any such controversy, nor 
is it trying to force the other retail 
stores of the city to open Saturday night. 
In my opinion the question is one of far 
more importance than that of store 
hours, for it puts in issue whether a 
company acting within the spirit and let- 
ter of the law may with the consent an 
approval of its Board of Directors and 
its employes do that which existing con- 
ditions of trade dictate should be done 
for the protection and up-building of its 
business, or whether in such matters it 
shall be controlled by the wish of com- 
petitors, the employes of competitors 
and of those who have no financial in- 
terest or responsibility in connection 
with the business. On that question the 
Duffy-Powers Company offers no ex- 
cuse or any apology for the stand it has 
taken. 

My second criticism would be that 
you misrepresent the relationship that 
exists between the officers or manage- 
ment of the company and the employes. 
No one may read vour article and come 
to any other conclusion than that the 
management was not sincere in putting 
to a vote of the employes the proposed 
change of store hours and that the em- 
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ployes were not sincere in voting in 
favor of the proposed change. At the 
meeting you refer to | was most parti- 
cular to place before the employes the 
reason for the proposed change of hours, 
why I had recommended it to the Board 
of Directors, and was recommending it 
to them. 

I stated further that the Board of Di- 
rectors’ approval was made conditional 
on their approval and that the store 
would not open Saturday evenings if 
they voted in the negative; further, that 
they might vote upon the question by 
secret ballot, by acclamation, or by any 
other method they chose. They imme- 
diately called for the question and by 
acclamation voted in favor of the pro- 
posed change. No nay votes were called. 
This surprised me, as I had expected a 
divided opinion, and thus, as a further 
record, I asked that all who were in 
favor of the proposed change to so rec- 
ord it by rising. Everyone, so far as I 
could see, rose, and on the nay vote no 
one rose. I know the people in our or- 
ganization, and I have the utmost con- 
fidence in them, and you have no more 
right to question their sincerity or mo- 
tive in this matter than you have to 
question mine. It would be resented by 
them no less than it is by me. 

You will find enclosed herewith the 
article referred to and I regret that I 
have not had an opportunity to answer 
you on Friday or Saturday. 

Trusting this delay will cause you no 
inconvenience, I am very sincerely, 

James P. B. Durry. 

[President Duffy-Powers Company]. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


[In the absence of Mr. Duffy, Mr. 
Ambrose, the general manager of the 
Duffy-Powers department store, furnish- 
ed Miss Chamberlain information from 
the company’s point of view. Mr. Duffy 
gives in his letter greater detail as to 
the vote of the Duffy-Powers employes 
on Saturday night closing. The impres- 
sions he took away from the meeting af- 
ford interesting comparison with those 
of the shop girl quoted by Miss Cham- 
berlain in her article in THE Survey for 
November 7. Do readers of THE Sur- 
vEY agree with Mr. Duffy in his cham- 
pionship of the individual liberty of a 
department store ?—Eprror. ] 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR WAR 


To THE Eptror: As one of your old 
subscribers, I take the liberty of writing 
to take exception to the article A Sub- 
stitute for War, in Tue Survey for 
October 30. I and other members of 
the family are truly shocked to read a 
eulogy on war, at this moment. It—the 
glorification of war—is surely out of 
place. In the last number, the paper 
opens with testimony of an army nurse 
as to the horrible acts and consequent 
anguish as the result of war. 

How can any sane mind try to make 
anything connected with such wrong-do- 
ing attractive? Such an article is calcu- 
lated to do much harm, and lowers the 
tone and standard of your paper essen- 
tially. 

[Mrs.] M. ScHLESINGER. 

Brookline, Mass. 
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T O tue Epitor: All must sympathize 

with the general object of Joseph 
Lee’s article, What Substitute for War? 
But there will assuredly be protests 
against his assertion that war is “good in 
the main.” Can anybody look at what is 
now going on in Europe, and say that 
it is good in the main? The motive with 
which most of the soldiers go into it is 
doubtless good; but the thing itself is 
hellish. 

The wish to kill one’s fellow creatures 

-is not a fundamental instinct of human 
nature. What is fundamental is the 
wish to put forth energy, to measure 
one’s strength against opposing force. 
There are better ways of doing this than 
by international slaughter. 

Mr: Lee says: “War is a directly satis- 
fying human occupation, carried on for 
its own sake, not for an ulterior end.” 
That was the view of the old Norsemen. 
Their idea of heaven was Valhalla, 
where the champions were to fight every 
day till all were killed—not for any spe- 
cial object, but for the pure love of fight- 
ing—and the next day come to life 
and begin over again. But nowadays 
nobody justifies going to war except for 
an ulterior end. All the enthusiasm in 
the present European war comes from 
the belief of the soldiers of each nation 
that they are defending their father- 
land and the general cause of freedom 
and civilization. Apart from a righteous 
cause, there is no more chivalry in a 
war than in a prize fight. 

The problem, then, is how to satisfy 
the human love of struggle and conflict, 
and to keep alive chivalry, without war, 
Charles Kingsley said: “Chivalry will 
never be dead so long as there is a 
wrong left unredressed on earth, and a 
man to say, ‘I will right that wrong, or 
give my life in the attempt.” Can 
anyone read Tur Survey without real- 
izing that our own country is full of 
wrongs—big ones—that it will take a 
tremendous struggle to abolish? 


Jane Addams says: “Unsanitary 
housing, poisonous sewage, contaminated 
water, infant mortality, the spread of 
contagion, adulterated food, 
milk, smoke-laden air, ill-ventilated fac- 
tories, dangerous occupations, juvenile 
crime, unwholesome crowding, prostitu- 
tion and drunkenness are the enemies 
which modern cities must face and over- 
come.” 

There are also all the great state and 
national contests for good government. 
When Richard Cobden was in the thick 
of his fight over the corn laws, did he 
feel it necessary to commit physical as- 
sault and battery upon a neighbor in 
order to work off steam or to find an 
outlet for his combative instincts? 
There is unlimited opportunity in social 
service for self-sacrifice, idealism, and 
heroism as well; for if anyone goes 
back of the symptoms of human misery 
and tries to strike at its causes, he is apt 
to find himself in actual personal dan- 
ger, as Judge Lindsey and many others 
can testify. 

For the physical exhilaration of phy- 
sical welfare, let us substitute a much 
wider opportunity for active sports and 
games. We owe much to Mr. Lee for 
his efforts in this line. And, to supply 
the supposed moral advantages of war, 
let us get as many people as possible 
profoundly interested in the great social 
movements of our time. Then they will 
never lack a chance to take part in a 
good fight. Their warfare will be not 
against flesh and blood, but against 
“principalities and powers, and spiritual 
wickedness in high places.” 

Mr. Lee speaks of the importance of 
competition. So far as it means a mere- 
ly selfish rivalry, it is far from being 
good for the soul. Jane Brownlee says 
it is perfectly possible in school to teach 
a little boy to do his best “in order to 
help the other, child, not in order to beat 
the other child.’ This may be thought 
Utopian; but some of us hope for a 
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